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THE WEEK. 


On the night of December 14 [last, the Sevas- 
topol was attacked by torpedo boats in the roads 
of Port Arthur ; she was presumably struck, for she 
has sunk forward. There is no other news of importance 
from the seat of war. The bombardment of the fleet 
in the harbour of Port Arthur has ceased for the 
moment. The destruction of the new town has been 
undertaken in its place. This measure is of no direct 
military value for two reasons: first, that only a 
portion of the new town is subject to observation from 
203 Metre Hill; secondly, that it is no longer inhabited. 
The military value of its bombardment is therefore 
indirect—it is (possibly) undertaken with a view to 
harass the besieged in their communications within 
the ring of forts, or (possibly) to satisfy some political 
rather than military end. On the Sha-ho the situation 
remains unchanged. The first division of the Baltic 
Squadron has not yet rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
the second has but just entered the Indian Ocean. The 
agitation for the departure of a third, and even a 
fourth, squadron has occupied European opinion for now 
two weeks. No battleship can leave the Baltic or 
Black Sea for at least two months ; and the departure 
of an unhomogeneous fleet of cruisers could have little 
or no effect upon the chances of Admiral Rojestvensky. 
The weakness of the Baltic fleet lies in the fact that to 
meet perhaps four quite modern battleships, and per- 
haps six armoured cruisers, it has but another four 
modern battleships, while its cruisers are of every type 
and date. aes 

Tue Austrian and Russian Embassies have pre- 
sented a Note to the Porte which is even more remark- 
able as a tacit confession of the failure of the Reform 
Scheme than as an indictment of Turkish misrule. The 
Note uses plain language about the atrocious anarchy 
which prevails in the interior, and singles out for 
special censure the murderous exploits not of the Bul- 
garian but of the Greek bands. These Greek marauders 
are protected by the Turks and are devoting themselves 
toa guerilla campaign against the Bulgarians. But where 
is the reformed gendarmerie? The European officers 
have dressed them in white gloves and the Turks are 
careful to keep these ornaments clean. This Note 
tacitly confesses two things : (1) The reformed gen- 
darmerie can no more maintain order than its unre- 
generate predecessor, simply because the Turks do not 
choose to use it; (2) despite all the machinery of 
** control,” Austria and Russia find themselves impo- 
tent in Macedonia itself, and can only attempt to 
modify the situation in the old futile way—by diplomatic 
remonstrances addressed to Constantinople. Lord 
Lansdowne’s intervention is overdue, and as yet he 
makes no sign. i 

Tue Dual Monarchy always seems to be in acrisis 
in one of its two constituent parts; and the most 
dangerous situations are usually created by parlia- 
mentary obstruction, which again is usually the result 
of racial antipathies. For the moment the centre of 
excitement has shifted from Vienna to Budapest, 
for on Tuesday there was a free fight between 
the Ministerialists and the Opposition, fiercer perhaps 
than has ever been known in the Reichsrath. 
President Perczel (the Speaker), who is said to have acted 





unfairly, was injured, and most of the furniture was 
completely wrecked. The Opposition say that they 
have saved the Constitution by this violence; but the 
Ministerialists believe that their opponents have dis- 
credited themselves and strengthened the hands of 
Count Tisza, who indeed received a great ovation in 
the streets on Tuesday. Butit isvery doubtful whether 
he will be able to weather the storm. In fact, on 
Thursday the Opposition was again so clamorous that 
Count Tisza may be forced to resort to a general 
election. If the Radical opposition should prevail, 
Dr. Koerber’s hopes of renewing the financial com- 
pact with Hungary for another term of ten years will be 
dashed to the ground. There would, on the other 
hand, be good hopes of franchise reform in Hungary. 


Tue political discontent in Russia, which found 
vent last Sunday in processional demonstrations in St. 
Petersburg, dispersed with the usual onslaughts of 
police, has received further definition at the hands of 
the Moscow Town Council and of a meeting of mem- 
bers of the liberal professions. The municipal 
authorities on Tuesday last adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling the attention of the Government 
to the urgent necessity of various measures, 
all directed to establishing the liberty of the subject 
under legal protection. These reforms, it was urged, 
should be made fundamental principles of a constitu- 
tion embodying the principle of an elected popular 
assembly having control over the executive. Even 
more outspoken were the resolutions of a meeting of 
leading members of the professions, which, according to 
the Paris Aurore, took place on December 3 in St. Peters- 
burg. They declared that the judicial reforms intro- 
duced forty years ago had been undermined by a long 
series of laws and decisions and, after endorsing the 
proposals adopted at the recent meetings of delegates 
of the Zemstvos, demanded measures guaranteeing free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, of the Press, and of 
meeting and association. They further urged the imme- 
diate convocation of a Constituent Assembly to draw 
up a Constitution embodying the principles of Minis- 
terial responsibility. a 

Tur German Reichstag has been the scene of 
another duel between the Imperial Chancellor on the 
one hand and a spokesman of the Socialists on the 
other, the latter being in this case the Revisionist, von 
Vollmar, who explained that the Socialists desired not 
the active intervention of Germany against Russia in 
the present conflict but only the observance of actual 
neutrality instead of a ‘‘ formal neutrality accompanied 
by all kinds of services.” Count von Biilow denied 
the existence of any secret understanding with 
Russia and reasserted the pacific rdé/e ; Germany. 
But, he argued, the army increase was justified by the 
necessity of showing a strong front in a world where, 
as was proved by certain symptoms of a section of the 
English and French Press, ‘‘ there was plenty of explo- 
sive material and of people who would like to put a 
match to it.” The Imperial Chancellor expressed with 
his customary frank cynicism his doctrine that German 
foreign policy must be guided not by emotional con- 
siderations but by business motives, thereby 
exemplifying how well he has got by heart the 
saying of Frederick the Great that in international 
politics kings have no politics. 
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THE names of the three Royal Commissioners 
chosen to inquire into matters concerned with the 
Free Church and the United Free Church were 
announced on Tuesday. They are Lord Elgin, Lord 
Kinnear, and Sir Ralph Anstruther. Lord Elgin, who 
acted as chairman of the Commission on the war, 
is to be the chairman of the new Commis- 
sion. The Dundee Advertiser states that the delay 
in the appointment of the Commission was caused 
by the difficulty of obtaining the acquiescence of both 
Churches in the various names proposed, and that it is 
the veto of the Free Church that prevented the ap- 
pointment of Lord James of Hereford and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. Sir Ralph Anstruther is an eminent 
lay member of the Church of Scotland. It is clear 
that the three Commissioners will start upon 
their task with the full confidence of the Scot- 
tish people. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mur to 
MacQueen, who has made himself famous by the 
leng.hs to which he has been carried by his warlike 
zeal, is still pursuing the defeated Church with a 
rancour that might well be subdued now that a Com- 
mission has been appointed. It does not look as if 
the proceedings since the judgment will much affect 
the case that the two Churches bring before the 
Commission. Some of the adherents of the Free 
Church hoped that an uncompromising stubbornness 
would bring over many ministers and congregations to 
the victorious side. This has not happened. Accord- 
ing to the “undee Advertiser there have only been two 
cases, one in Aberdeenshire and one in Fife, in which 
a minister and his congregation have seceded. 

Tue 7imes of last Thursday published two columns 
and more on the re-armament of the artillery. During 
the first stages of the South African War the com- 
parison between the English and the French and 
German guns was made repeatedly in the columns of 
the Daily News, and more than once in these pages. At 
that critical time the Zzmes had nothing to say. Now 
that everyone knows how these quick-firing guns have 
been neglected the /zmes at last produces an article 
which—let it be hoped for the reputation of our 
country—will not be quoted on the continent. We 
are not concerned with such remarks as that ‘‘ the 
spade attachment cannot be said to have converted 
our ancient guns into real non-recotling quick-firers.” 
One might as well say ‘‘the pulling of feathers 
upon arrows does not seem to achieve the results of 
rifling in guns.” But a little lower down the 7imes 
commits itself to the phrase, ‘‘ Range and rapidity of 
fire are becoming more important than mobility in action,” 
and, some lines further, it says that ‘‘ concealment and 
ent enchment mean positions chosen beforehand and not 
Srequently changed.” 


SENTENCES like these show what modern journalism 
with its “special articles” may come to. The present 
campaign in the Far East has shown conclusively that 
mobility is everything. It is the Russian passion for 
high velocity and heavy guns that has chiefly handi- 
capped Russia, and to speak of ‘‘ entrenchment and 
concealment,” meaning “positions chosen before- 
hand,” is a telescoping of two dissimilar things. 
Entrenchment means indeed fixed, though not 
necessarily a chosen, position. Concealment, as a 
rule, means simply mobility. If we had yearly 
manceuvres in this country conducted on a serious 
scale, and if our politicans and soldiers would only 
understand that we might have to meet equals 
some day, things like this would not be written. 
Mobility is everything. It is concealment, it is concen- 
tration of fire, it is escape, it is getting to the right 
place at the right time. And that means that we shall 
need not only our new 18-pounders, but another line of 
light guns as well. On that the Z77mes has said nothing. 
But very surely, perhaps five years hence, the 77mes 


will’solemnly tell us in along, pompous criticism that we 
lack lighter guns. In other words, the 77mes has done 
the expected. It has given us the ‘‘lessons” of the 
South African affair—when no regular forces were in 
the field against us, and it has neglected the lessons of 
the great campaign in the Far East, where every major 
problem of modern warfare is at last being solved. 





Tue most remarkable contribution to the question 
of the unemployed during the past week has been the 
scheme for national treatment by Parliamentary legis- 
lation which was submitted by Mr. Arthur Smith, the 
chairman of the Manchester Unemployed Committee, 
to a conference at Manchester, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, on Saturday last. The basis of the scheme 
is a system of labour bureaux, which reminds us of the 
network of federations of labour registries in Germany ; 
but the proposed institutions are to possess much 
larger powers, being regarded in fact as responsible 
** for the feeding,clothing, and housing of all the employ- 
able persons and their dependents.” Indeed, the author 
of the scheme does not shrink from contemplating the 
eventuality of the bureau having not only to support 
men (with a maximum allowance of 20s. per week) 
while forwarding them from one job to another, but 
also to keep them, if necessary, ‘‘ till the end of their 
days.” Moreover, the bureau—which would be com- 
posed of committees drawn from the district, town, or 
city councils—would not only supply the labour market; 
they would also organise under national supervision 
new methods of employment, such as schemes of 
afforestation. The system of registration proposed 
apparently borrows some of its features from 
Germany; applying on a much larger scale the 
system of affiliation of relief stations to labour 
registries. The necessary funds should, it is sug- 
gested, be obtained half from Imperial and half from 
local taxation. In reply to criticisms, Mr. Smith ex- 
plained that the stability of his scheme depended on 
the institution of labour colonies which, he thought, 
judging from the example of Poplar, could be made 
self-supporting. There was no thought of keeping 
the men at public expense without their doing any- 
thing. Eventually the conference passed a resolution 
asking the Government to initiate legislation recognis- 
ing certain principles, the chief of which were (1) national 
compulsory labour bureaux; (2) the admission that 
a person who cannot obtain work is a just charge upon 
society ; (3) that administration must be local ; (4) that 
all unemployed should be compelled to register their 
names ; (5) that the labour bureaux should be respon- 
sible for handing over to the unions all who cannot 
be classified as employable. 





Some useful suggestions have also been made by 
the Women’s Industrial Council, who have issued a 
memorandum calling the attention of the London 
Central Committee to the case of unemployed women 
workers. They suggest that the local joint committees 
should invite women as well as men to apply 
for work, and that the proposed labour colony 
should make provision for women, adding the 
pertinent remark that the laundry and domestic 
work of the colony will of itself provide such 
occasion. It is also suggested that employment for 
wages at making clothes (not for sale in competition 
with other workers, but for distribution to those in 
need) should be provided, and that otherwise a main- 
tenance grant might be given on condition that those 
receiving it should attend domestic economy classes at 
some public educational institution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Limehouse lasted two 
hours, no small physical feat, but it was mainly 
remarkable for an eloquent omission. From beginning 
to end there was not a syllable about sugar. Mr. 
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Walter Long has told us that it was mainly 
due to Mr. Chamberlain that the Sugar Conven- 
tion was adopted. If so, it is singular that the 
author of that important treaty should be the 
only person who has nothing to say about its 
sensational results. His silence is significant both of 
his own helplessness to justify it as a first contribution 
to tariff reform and of the character of his audience. 
He had nothing new to say about Protection, and it 
is not surprising that he found it necessary to enliven 
what one of his organs calls a plain, businesslike state- 
ment by some sallies about the vulgarity of his oppo- 
nents and a request to the Liberal Leader to try to be 
a gentleman. His testimonial to Mr. Balfour’s 
sincerity as a Protectionist will interest Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach and Lord George Hamilton. On the 
subject of aliens Mr. Chamberlain was eloquent, 
but on the practicability of the Government’s measure 
he was quite unconvincing. He said he had always 
thought that the right solution of the aliens question 
was the creation of a country in which the refugees 
of persecution could find a home and live their 
own lives as a people. We quite agree. But 
what is the obstacle ? It is that the rich aliens whose 
pressure on Mr. Chamberlain’s party has turned the 
Transvaal into an Oriental country, have refused to 
support Mr. Zangwill’s patriotic efforts. Let Mr. 
Chamberlain address himself not to Whitechapel but 
to Park Lane, and let him move an amendment, when 
the next Aliens Bill is introduced, to provide that if 
poor aliens are to be excluded, rich aliens are to help to 
provide them with a country. 





THAT over expenditure is the natural ally of Pro- 
tection is a commonplace, and therefore it is not unfair 
to connect the policy of spending with the protectionist 
principles of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it 
is possible even for a Protectionist to have too much of 
a good thing, so we find Mr. Austen Chamberlain saying 
to his East Worcestershire constituents on Monday : 
‘* Our resources must be husbanded, and our borrowing 
restricted within the narrowest limits;” nay, we must 
‘‘refuse even things admittedly desirable in them- 
selves until times are more favourable.” The speech 
from which these buds of economy are culled 
was introduced by Dr. Coole Neale, the chairman, as 
follows—we quote from the report in the Birmingham 
Daily Post: *‘ They had watched their member’s career 
with much interest, and had seen how he had not been 
carried away by the glamour of office, and had not for- 
gotten his constituents. It was thought they were 
going to have a serious stress during the winter in the 
gun trade; but they wrote to their member, and they 
believed that it was almost entirely through him that 
the gunmakers were now in full work.” We regret that 
this cruel and odious insinuation of interfering with the 
policy of the spending departments in order to divert 
public money into his own constituents was not 
repelled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





On Tuesday, at Preston, Mr. Asquith made one of 
his closely-argued speeches on finance. After showing 
that Protection would be the ruin of the cotton trade, 
he pointed out that there are real dangers to British 
industry and real symptoms of stagnation in the home 
trade and that the cause is easily discernible. ‘‘1 am 
strongly of opinion,” he said, ‘‘that these unto- 
ward features are largely due to the vast and 
excessive growth of our national expenditure,” 
and one of the dangers incident to that growth 
is ‘*the temptation to fiscal quackery.” On the 
same night Lord Hugh Cecil, speaking at Hanley, 
observed that if German and American imports are 
an injury to England then British exports must be an 
injury to Canada, and we ought not to show our 
Imperial regard by asking Canadians to take more of 
this poison. Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, was on the 


same night declaring himself a Free Trade supporter of 
Mr. Balfour and deploring the cost of the Boer war, 
under the charge of which, as he truly said, our revenue 
is still staggering. At Ealing, Lord George Hamilton 
agreed to make way for Mr. Nield, who has promised 
to support Mr. Balfour who is now ‘‘ aclear and unmis- 
takable Free Trader’’! 





Tue case of Thomson v. Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co., which was heard by Mr. Justice 
Warrington on Wednesday and settled by private 
arrangement on Thursday, led to such important 
disclosures regarding the methods of armament manu- 
facturing concerns and their agents that we deeply 
regret the lack of an adequate report in the large news- 
papers to which the public naturally looks for full 
reports of important cases. However, the enterprise 
of the Morning Leader has preserved some of the 
most remarkable evidence. Mr. Thomson, the 
plaintiff, was a double personality in the period 
to which his action relates. He was a correspondent 
of the Zimes, but he was also a sort of private agent 
for the Elswick firm. He got early news of wars, 
rumours of wars, suspicious preparations, &c., and 
then let his firm know that such-and-such a Govern- 
ment would want cruisers, &c. In Argentina, Chili, 
China, and Japan he booked large orders in the early 
nineties and received commissions of from 1 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. on all the sales he effected, as well as 
large sums for travelling expenses. His commissions 
on sales of warships were large: e.g., £5,000 in 1895 
and again in 1896 on sales to Chili, China, and Japan ; 
again, on sales of warships to Argentina and Chili (to 
protect one against the other !) he got £3,600 in 1893 
and £8,700 in 1895. Here are some extracts from the 
letters read on the first day, as transcribed by the 
Morning Leader : 

1. ‘I have taken large offices in Bouverie-street, where I 
shall receive Ambassadors, Ministers, and Attachés.” 

2. “I am sorry Lord Salisbury is likely to go out of office ; 
but I have already arranged to carry on the matter with Lord 
Rosebery if he becomes Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 

3. [From Japan.] “I get on very well with Satow. 
Ministers differ so very much in character that one can never 
be always sure of striking the right chord in a man you don’t 
know. . . . Satowis the first foreigu Japanese scholar 


of the day, speaks fluently, and there is no need of an 
interpreter,” 
Mr. Thomscn was also an agent for a Sheffield armour- 
plate firm, so that there is a charming touch of humour 
in the following : 

‘*] cautioned the Japanese not to make armour plates for 
theirown ships. . I am all right in Japan.” 

4. “When a war between Argentina and Chili was being 
brewed : ‘I am going over to Paris to see Mattei (the 
Chilian Minister) and push him to order another ship. I am 
really alarmed at the reckless preparations of the Argentines 
{to whom he was also selling ships], and | proposed to him 
that if Chili is going to do anything to meet these prepara- 
tions no time must be lost.” 


Mr. Winrrey addressed a special meeting of the 
Charity Organisation Society on Monday on small 
holdings. No one is better qualified to speak on this 
subject, and Mr. Winfrey's description of the experi- 
ments with which he has been identified was most in- 
structive and reassuring. In the Spalding Common 
district 650 acres have now been acquired from Lord 
Carrington. They are occupied by 202 tenants, 
who pay a gross rental of £1,323. Out of this 
sum the Small Holdings Association pay rates, cost 
of drainage, road repairs, and the stewards’ fee. 
The unpaid rents amount to £6 6s. In Norfolk a Small 
Holdings Association purchased three farms at an 
average cost of £25 an acre in 1900. There are sixty 
tenants who have ail paid their rents punctually, and 
the net rental was equal to 4} per cent. on the entire 
cost. These are encouraging and _ significant 
facts. Mr. Winfrey pointed out that in the last ten 
years several thousand of acres of the finest land had 
come into the market in South Lincolnshire, and if it 
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could have been bought for small holdings it would have 
let readily at remunerative rents to labourers willing to 
form themselves into provident clubs. The truth is, 
as Mr. Winfrey shows, that what is wanted is the 
creation of a new centre of power and organisation in 
the country to replace the landlord system. The case 
is admirably argued by Mr. Fairfax Cholmeley in this 
month’s /ndependent Review. We quite agree with 
Mr. Winfrey that it would be an excellent thing to 
convert the Crown lands, wherever they are suitable, to 
small holdings, and thereby to promote not merely 
sound agriculture, but social regeneration. 

Tue details have been published prematurely this 
week of the very interesting and promising scholarship 
scheme which the Education Committee is submitting 
to the London County Council. The proposal is 
on a large scale, for it is to raise the number of 
scholarships from 600 to 3,000 at a total cost 
of over a quarter a million a year. The field 
of candidates is to be enlarged by abolishing the 
old system which restricted the scholarships to 
children whose parents had incomes of less than £150. 
This restriction disappears though the maintenance 
grants, which often accompany scholarships, are 
to be limited naturally to cases where they 
are needed. One result of this is to do away with 
a system which makes the holding of a scholar- 
ship the badge of poverty. Much the most 
daring part of the new scheme is the rejection of com- 
petitive examinations. Every public elementary school 
in the county, as we learn from the article in the 
Westminster Gazette, is to nominate its best 20 per cent. 
of scholars. These scholars will be set two papers— 
one of simple commonsense problems in arithmetic, 
the other an exercise in English composition. This 
kind of examination will certainly not encourage cram, 
and the examiners are to be instructed nat to look exclu- 
sively at the results of these papers, but to consider 
how the pupils have done in their school work. There 
are to be twice as many scholarships for girls as for 
boys, in order to meet the demand for women teachers. 
The scheme is certainly a very interesting departure. 
It is to be hoped that other branches of London educa- 
tion will be seriously considered. The Daily News 
points out, for example, how much might be done 
to make the technical classes more useful in the 
industrial training of London boys. 

Mr. Ho.mes, the police-court missionary, gave an 
interesting lecture to the Ethnological Society on 
Wednesday on obscure causes of crime. Certain 
criminals, he said, seem to have a mania for committing 
particular crimes, and will commit them again and 
again, apparently without motive. For instance, Mr. 
Holmes knew of a man who had a mania for stealing 
false teeth; and all who have experience of police- 
courts must have met with criminals who practised the 
same kind of irrational specialism, but for which they 
often appear to be quite honest. It is clear that the 
abnormality which produces crimes of this kind is not the 
same as the abnormality of the ordinary thief who steals 
for a livelihood ; and it is likely enough that it is caused 
by some obscure nervous trouble. We are all of us apt, 
when our nerves are shaken, to feel an irrational 
inclination to do something from which our minds 
revolt—to laugh at a funeral, for instance, or to throw 
ourselves over a precipice—and it may be that there 
are men who commit particular crimes because they 
have a nervous fear of doing so, It may seem a wild 
theory, but the acts of some criminals are so unaccount- 
able that no theory based upon observation of the 
normal will explain them. There is undoubtedly a 
connection between disordered nerves and crime. 
Epilepsy, for instance, is a nervous disease, and its 
connection with crime is undoubted though obscure. 
Nerves, when once they go wrong, play strange tricks 


with the best of us. It is not wondertul that unfor- 
tunate, half-fed, uneducated creatures whose nerves are 
permanently disordered should behave strangely ; and 
it is certain that they need the attention of a doctor 
rather than of a gaoler. 

On Tuesday last the Bradford Town Council 
debated for ten hours on the question of feeding 
necessitous school children, and we have rarely read a 
debate in which any subject was more thoroughly 
thrashed out. All parties were agreed that such 
children ought to have food provided for them by some 
means. The only question was, what meams were 
to be employed? One party asserted that voluntary 
effort was able and willing to provide the food and 
that the duty of feeding the children belonged to the 
Board of Guardians. The other party held that 
voluntary effort was not able to do what was needed, 
that the Board of Guardians was not fitted to deal with 
the problem, and that the task of doing so should fall 
on the Education Committee. The matter was debated 
on both sides in a generous and enlightened spirit, and 
finally the party in favour of voluntary effort and the 
soard of Guardians carried their motion by a small 
majority. The Bradford Council might do a good work 
in making a detailed investigation and publishing the 
results. An interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion was a letter from Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, who 
said: ‘‘ Let the councils supply any meals. If chari- 
table aid were needed for those who could not pay a 
penny, it ought to come from private sources,” 

THE news that a Chair of Music is to be founded at 
the Birmingham University, with Sir Edward Elgar as 
first professor, will be welcomed by all lovers of music 
in England, but especially by those in the Midlands. 
To have a Chair of Music at all in a new provincial 
University is something ; to have it filled by the lead- 
ing English composer of the day gives it exceptional 
importance. It goes without saying that the appoint- 


‘ment will be an excellent thing for music in Birming- 


ham. But it will be more than that: it really marks a 
considerable step towards that decentralisation of 
music in England to which so many progressive people 
look for our salvation. Sir Edward's ideas on this ques- 
tion are well known, and now that he has the weight 
of a University behind him and the admiration and 
support of a town that looks to him, more than to any- 
one else, for guidance, he is sure to make a strong 
effort to realise his ideal. Those who know his 
opinions on the question of musical degrees, again, will 
not be surprised if, in a year or two, something quite 
new is broached in this line. The pedant who becomes 
a Mus. Doc. partly because he zs a pedant and partly 
because he has a few pounds to spare, and the empty 
scribbler who becomes a Mus. Doc. because he has 
friends in high places, will, it is to be hoped, have no 
chance in Birmingham. Is it too much to expect 
that other young Universities will now follow the lead 
of Birmingham, and so do something to build up an 
independent musical life in the big provincial towns 
where it does not already exist, and to strengthen it 
where it does exist ? KIA 

Miss Maup McCarthy, whose girlish appearances 
one still remembers with delight, gave a mature and 
finished rendering of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto at 
the Queen’s Hall concert. She played with remark- 
able dignity, but the effect would have been greater 
if her tone had been broader and more powerful. 
Neither spirit nor delicacy were lacking in her render- 
ing, and there are few artists whose future offers more 
of promise. Mr. Wood and his orchestra have never 
done better than in Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. The pcanissimo was a thing to remember, and 
the violins attained something approaching the effect 
of a solo instrument. 
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THE NAVAL SCHEME, 

HREE great modern facts have to be recognised 
in our naval policy, or the use to which we can 
put what we can spend on the organisation of naval 
defence. One is that the balance of naval power in 
Europe is shifting from south to north ; another that 
the much greater freedom of movement that ships now 
possess, their increased range and endurance, have 
destroyed the old necessity of tying down ships to 
distant stations ; a third that outside Europe the chief 
naval focus is now in the Far East. An appreciation 
of these facts governs the scheme of rearrangement 

which the Admiralty published last Monday. 

One part of that scheme provides for a regrouping 
in European waters. The Home Squadron is to be 
increased by four battleships and the Mediterranean 
Squadron is to be reduced by that number. This 
change is partly connected with the arrangements for 
strengthening the Reserve, but it is also due to the 
modern redistribution of naval power. Even if our 
friendship with France and Italy is put out of sight, 
the present preponderance of our naval power in the 
Mediterranean is absurdly out of proportion to our 
needs. On the other hand, with the friendliest temper 
to other nations, our Home Squadron is at present in- 
adequate with the rise of the compact German navy 
of twelve battleships concentrated in home waters. 
This rearrangement is, therefore, a matter of plain 
common sense. We have too many ships in the Medi- 
terranean and not enough at home. 

The North American fleet disappears under the 
new scheme, and its place is taken by a powerful 
fighting squadron based on Devonport. This change is 
due to the recognition of the second great fact. The old 
system has become wasteful, and the Admiralty are 
getting rid of these dispersed fragments and creating 
a new concentration of fighting ships. Hitherto we 
have been keeping a great many useless little ships 
scattered about unable either to fight or to escape ; 
they served no purpose and would have been an 
embarrassment in war, and to command them was 
heart-breaking work for officers who might be better 
employed. A few small craft are necessary for police 
work in the South Pacific. Provision having been 
made for these cases, all other ships will be brought 
home, and this decision sets free at once a great many 
officers and men and thus greatly facilitates mobilisa- 
tion. This arrangement makes possible the creation 
of the fleet in commission in reserve, which is one of 
the main features of the new plan. These ships are 
to have nucleus crews of two-fifths of their proper 
strength ; the recalling of useless craft helps to liberate 
officers and men for this work and the increase of the 
Home Squadron supplies the ships. In future a mobi- 
lised ship will not be a ship manned by a sudden and 
miscellaneous crew, but a ship which has long been in 
permanent commission, with the nucleus of a crew 
trained to work together. 

There will thus be three main fleets: the Channel 
Fleet (hitherto known as the Home Fleet), raised to 
twelve battleships and attendant cruisers, will have its 
headquarters at home. The present Channel Fleet 
will be renamed the Atlantic Fleet and be based on 
Gibraltar ; it will consist of eight battleships. The 
Mediterranean Fleet, reduced to eight battleships, 
will be based on Malta as before. In _ extra- 
European waters there will be three groups of cruisers : 


the Eastern group, comprising the cruisers of the 
China, Australia, and East Indies stations ; the 
Cape of Good Hope squadron ; and the Western group, 
consisting of the cruisers under the command of the 
commander-in-chief of the North American and West 
Indian stations, and the mobilised cruisers with which 
he will be reinforced in case of war. This arrange- 
ment, by putting the Indian squadron and the Aus- 
tralian squadron under the commander in the Far 
East, will add greatly to the elasticity of the fleet in 
that quarter. 

The general principles of the scheme are thus a 
recognition of the concentrations that are made pos- 
sible by modern conditions. A Government depart- 
ment is always in danger of settling down to con- 
ditions that are becoming obsolete, extravagant, and 
useless. In the old days when ships were moved slowly 
it was necessary to distribute ships about the world 
and also to keep up scattered establishments of stores. 
This method is now unnecessary and extravagant 
alike in regard to ships and to stores. 

It is generally understood that this new scheme 
will mean a reduction in the Navy Estimates. How 
great that reduction will be and how far the Govern- 
ment will go in destroying unnecessary expenditure 
remains to be seen. Liberals may be trusted to press 
that full advantage is taken of those new conditions, 
and in doing so they will have the powerful support of 
Lord Brassey, who argued last week not only that the 
Government’s expenditure on naval works was un- 
paralleled and excessive, but also that it is impossible 
to go on adding 5,000 men to the Navy every year. 
Lord Brassey suggests that the permanent force 
should be permanently reduced to 100,000 men—more 
than double that of France. And Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
has shown that such a reduction would be ac- 
companied by a saving of 6,000,000 a _ year. 
Liberals must, in short, keep in mind a fourth great 
fact, which is that all the conditions, political and 
social, of Europe, make it an urgent duty to defend 
ourselves—and our neighbours— from the __inflic- 
tion of an intolerable burden of expenditure. The 
present rate of expenditure cannot go on. The 
subject of expenditure involves another and a 
very difficult question—the question raised by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and the important deputation 
that accompanied him last Saturday. At present, as 
everyone knows, and as Sir Michael Hicks Beach said, 
we spend on the Army and Navy fifteen times as much 
as the colonies. Mr. Balfour admitted this, made some 
feeling remarks about remembering that the colonies 
are our offspring, and that they have not yet reached 
the age at which they can accept their full share in 
our responsibilities, and concluded by stating that this 
would, of course, be one of the subjects to be discussed 
at the Colonial Conference. This is cold comfort to 
the taxpayer at home. Two years ago the Colonial 
Conference listened to the seductive voice of the states- 
man whom Mr. Balfour has described as the greatest 
Colonial Minister we have had, and responded with an 
increase of about £200,000 ayear, Is Mr. Lyttelton, 
playing on his Chinese Convention, likely to make a 
more successful Orpheus? We doubt it. The situation 
is a difficult one. The colonies, as we know, resent the 
notion of forced and fixed contributions, and they are 
apparently in no hurry to make contributions of the 
other kind. Nor, indeed, is it certain that it is 
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to our interest to have contributions of the first 
kind on the only terms on which the colonies would 
give them; on condition, that is, that the colonies 
would have some voice in the disposition of the Navy. 
Could this very simplification and concentration—wise, 
as we think, from the point of view of every part of 
the Empire—be carried out, if every colony bad to say 
how the fleets should be distributed in the world? 
This plan, therefore, seems to us of very dubious value, 
even if it is practicable. There is another plan, strongly 
recommended by the Aanchester Guardian — the 
plan of letting each colony develop its own navy, 
and throwing on the colonies the _ responsibility 
for their own defence at sea, as we have already 
thrown on them the responsibility for their own defence 
on land. The plan is open to obvious strategical 
objections, but we are not sure that it will not prove the 
only arrangement by which naval co-operation, on any 
scale that counts, will be possible between the Mother 
Country and the colonies. There is a third plan—the 
plan of discussing this question and that of a common 
regulation of tariffs at a Colonial Conference in the hope 
of forging new bonds of union—military and fiscal. It 
is not very reassuring to remember that it was the 
pressure of just those two bonds of union that lost us 
the only white colonies that have ever left the Empire. 
Tne difficulties in the way are that no system of this 
kind can be created without putting a tax on food and 
raw material, a fact which has been emphasised again 
this week by the present and the late Prime Ministers 
of Australia, that the colonies have hitherto been 
most reluctant to bargain away any part of their 
independence, and that Mr. Watson, triendly as he is 
understood to be to Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, 
has declared this week that he is not inclined to make 
any reductions in favour of British imports. 





THE ANARCHY ON THE RAND. 
M R. MORLEY said once that in affairs of govern- 


ment the priceless qualities are not merely 
originality of resource, but a sense for things that are 
going wrong and a sufficiently vigorous will to set 
themright. The history we have made in the Transvaal 
since we decided to govern it has been a history of 
things going wrong. But the Transvaal is a long way 
off, and we are not so rich either in the genius for 
reform or the capacity to realise its need that we can 
afford to bestow much of either on the crooked and fatal 
courses into which the power of a few men there is 
driving us. Those few men know what they want. 
Those statesmen who have the responsibility but lack 
the power know dimly what they dislike and spend 
their time in weaving little webs of illusion round 
practices and developments by which they protect 
themselves from seeing that the things they dislike 
are really going on. They make a little resistance 
here, they exact a small concession there, they stand 
out against a superfluous aggravation somewhere else, 
but the main current of uncivilising forces sweeps 
on with a contemptuous disregard for their perfunc- 
tory and hesitating protests. 

When the Government decided to sanction Chinese 
labour and to refuse to consult the people of the Trans- 
vaal, it flung certain miligations and assurances to the 
anxieties and various discontents of the people at home. 
Some people protested against the displacement or the 


exclusion of British labour. Lord Milner pledged his 
reputation on the prophecy that the introduction of the 
Chinese would positively aggrandise the British popula- 
tion. Mr.Cresswelland the Dazly Chroniclecorrespondent 
have shown that white labouris being driven out and all 
the misleading statistics based on the numbers engaged 
in building compounds do not dispose of the actual 
experience of Mr. Cresswell in one mine and Mr. 
Schumacher in another. The Daily Chronicle corre- 
spondent shows that the rate of increase of white 
labour in proportion to the increase of Kaffirs is very 
much lower after the introduction of Chinese labour 
than it was before. Some people, again, protested 
against the proposal to import thousands of Oriental 
coolies without their wives—a proposal that almost 
alienated the loyalty of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Government promised to make provision for 
women, and elaborate regulations are added to the 
ordinance ; the mine-owners passed them from one to 
another with the smiles of the Roman augurs, and 
19,000 Chinamen have arrived—alone. Some people 
were revolted at the prospect of complicating the co/lu- 
vies gentium of the Rand with yet another race. The 
Government said the Chinese would be a_ separate 
colony, living a peaceful, orderly life until the time 
came for them to return to China. They have been on 
the Rand a few months, and during that time there have 
been frequent cases of collision with the natives and with 
the white population, culminating in the riot reported 
by Reuters agent and by the Chronicle correspondent 
last Tuesday. A Chinese coolie trespassed on a Kaffir 
location where there were women. The Kaffirs re- 
sented the intrusion and the coolies broke out that 
night and burnt the location to the ground. The riot 
was suppressed after three Chinamen and one Kaffir 
had been killed and twenty-five Chinamen and eight 
Kaflirs had been wounded. Some people said the 
Chinese would not understand the terms on which 
they were recruited. The Government ridiculed the sug- 
gestion, but Mr. Noyes has shown that the Séraits 
Times is perfectly justified in calling it ‘ recruiting 
under false pretences.” One by one all the under- 
takings of the Government have broken down and their 
scheme is in practice not better but worse than its critics 
predicted it would be. The Government's assurances 
were as hollow as their protests. 

An important piece of evidence about the recruiting 
for the mines comes this week from Central Africa, the 
magazine of the Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
The writer is a missionary, and he begins by describing 
the increase of the hut-tax. The rest of his account 
we give in his own words : 


“That is one trouble, but there is another. Just as I 
was coming away from the Lake an agent of the Witwaters- 
rand Native Labour Association was recruiting along the 
J.akeside, and it may be well to say a word about what 
this means and to describe his method. I will only first 
mention incidentally that this agent, when he was at 
Mtengula, made an absolutely uncalled-for attack on our 
native teacher there, who was sent to him with a message 
from Galhado, and that it proved impossible to get any 
reparation for what Captain Galhado himself regarded as 
unjustifiable; because, again, Galhado said that his com- 
mission gave him no power to punish a European resi- 
dent for any offence against a native. He deplored the 
act, and condemned it as warmly as we do, but he de- 
clared that he was perfectly helpless to punish or compel 
the smallest compensation. The Rand agent, of course, 
comes by special arrangement with the highest Portuguese 
authorities at Mozambique, and we have no quarrel with 
such an arrangement. Soon after this little incident at 
Mtengula (where it ought to be added, in extenuation pos- 
sibly, that the offending agent was undeniably drunk at 
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the time) Captain Galhado sent Sergeant Sanina with the 
agent, on his journey up the Lakeside, with a double duty 
—he was to see that the natives were not coerced into 
going away to the mines, and he was also to collect the 
hut-tax where it was ready, and to announce that this 
year the amount to be paid must be four shillings, and 
that, moreover, to be paid in coin, not generally in kind 
Picture the pair working the Lakeside together—the Portu- 
guese sergeant asking for four silver shillings or the equiva- 
lent in work at Mtengula, and side by side with him a 
smooth-tongued agent of the Rand offering the four shil- 
lings on the spot plus a small sum in cloth to console the 
wife or mother. All perfectly fair and straightforward, and 
I suppose any man would prefer to have his tax paid for 
the year even at the cost of exile for an uncertain period 
rather than stay at home and see the hut burnt as a 
penalty. So, of course, some people went from nearly 
every village, and I did certainly find people who knew 
the name of their destination—Johannesburg—but the 
Archdeacon, who questioned,some of the raw_ recruits, 
found them in absolute ignorance of where they were 
going and what they were going to do. They supposed 
they would have to sweep and hoe, but they did 
not suppose they would be sent underground. The agent 
was telling all the villagers positively that they would not 
be set to work in the mines, and I had the chance of cross- 
examining Mr. Agent myself on the point, and of hearing 
him repeat to me that he was quite certain that their work 
would not be in the mines but on the surface. Pressed 
for the ground of his confidence, it proved to be nothing 
more than the fact that the Central African labourers of 
last year’s recruiting had been a failure, and a costly 
failure, underground. Pressed further to say whether there 
was anything in the terms of engagement expressly forbid- 
ding their employment underground, he was obliged to 
admit that there was nothing. Pressed further to give me 
grounds on which to base a happy confidence like his own, 
and one which I could spread among the natives, who 
naturally look to us for advice, I was entreated to take 
it on my informant’s personal word of honour. I am still 
relying on the word of honour of that smooth-tongued 
stranger, whom I never saw before and am never likely to 
see again, and it may be supposed that I did not actively 
assist him in persuading natives that they were not to be 
called on for any but the familiar tasks of their own 
villages. 

“There you have all the main factors of a situation 
which is certainly disquieting and may at any time be- 
come serious; a quiet, peaceful people between the upper 
millstone of the Portuguese hut-tax and the lower one of 
the Yao raiders, while, at the same time, a keen recruiting 
agent is doing his level best to carry off the young men 
to quite unknown and unimagined trials, which he natu- 
rally reduces to the very minimum in his account of the 
work desired.” 


Now the importance of this evidence is twofold. First 
of all it comes from a man with no bias against the 
system. Secondly, the system under which the recruit- 
ing goes on is a system to which Lord Milner is a 
party. Under the modus vivendi the Portuguese Govern- 
ment undertakes to allow us to recruit for the 
mines in their territory, and this description is a 
sidelight on the methods that are employed. The 
mine-owners will not put up with the incon- 
veniences of all other employers who have to attract 
labour by decent wages and conditions, and they 
have to be protected by two devices. One is the 
Chinese Convention, the other the modus vivendi with 
the Portuguese Government. The first thing that a 
statesman who has a sense for things going wrong and 
a will to right them will do is to renounce them both. 
The truth of the matter is that the Rand is at this 
moment one of the least civilised places in European 
occupation. It finds its labour by methods that are 
little short of fraud or compulsion, and it is in sucha 
State of disorder that the Chronicle describes how the 
white population, including the women, have to go 
armed. We remember that Mr. Paul, in discuss- 
ing the Transvaal before the war, said that it 
might be, as some people said, ‘A hell upon 
earth,” but it was at least a very popular pande- 
monium. To-day the only anxiety of the white people 
init is to get out of it. It represents what is most demo- 


ralising in government applied to what is most de 

grading in human nature. The chief concern of govern- 
ment is how to keep the peace between the various races 
that have been brought there to increase the wealth of 
people who rarely live there: the alien instruments of 
absentee avarice. That spectacle of desolation is the 
sharpest lesson of the war, Ruskin said that Turner 
painted the sea like a man who could never forget that 
he had seen it in its devastating fury. No man of this 
generation who can picture the hideous life that is 
lived on the Rand, the brawls of exile peoples crimped 
and cheated out of their homes, the repulsive confusions 
of race, and the dark foundations of debased Ja>bcour 
upon which, we are told, the ruined Transvaal can 
alone be rebuilt, will ever again speak of Imperialism 
without remembering that he has seen the death that 
is in it. 





PROFESSOR SADLER AS SOCIOLOGIST. 

OCIOLOGY, the latest and the least advanced ot 

the sciences, has many enemies who deny its 
existence and impede its growth. The historian, the 
economist, the political philosopher, the psychologist, 
even the biologist, is apt to consider that his study 
covers all that is really valid and profitable in social 
science, while the specialists in the departmental studies 
—ethics, wsthetics, religions, &c.—resent the preten- 
sions to intellectual suzerainty which they wrongly im- 
pute to sociology. In an age of growing specialisation 
it is only natural that a study which appears to sin 
against this dominant tendency by taking for its 
subject-matter the whole range of human institutions, 
should arouse suspicion. In reality, however, sociology 
is itself the ripest fruit of specialisation, demanded by 
the need for correlating and utilising the results 
of the particular social sciences, and essential 
for the adaptation of these results to the  pur- 
poses of an art of social life. This truth is 
gradually coming home to us in the reception given to 
the phrase “ national efficiency.” Everyone is uttering 
this phrase—it expresses our great need—-but how many 
profess to attach a clear idea to the phrasc or to under- 
stand how the idea should be realised in national con- 
duct ? How can our scattered thoughts, aims, and 
aspirations be directed to this great work of social pro- 
gress unless we gather, digest, and organically assimi- 
late the knowledge of social facts and forces 
from many special fields of study. The organisation 
of these results is itself the highly specialised process 
which belongs to sociology. 

A striking illustration of this general truth was 
afforded by the scope and character of the masterly 
address delivered last Tuesday at the meeting of the 
Sociological Society by Professor M. E. Sadler on 
‘* The school in some of its relations to social organis- 
ation and the national life.’’ No listener could fail to be 
impressed by the deeply practical implications it con- 
tained. Yet to what audience could such a paper have 
been addressed except a sociological society ? A body 
of educationists would doubtless have given an intelli- 
gent appreciation to his striking interpretation of the 
technical requirements of ‘‘ the ladder of education,” 
his large, perhaps exaggerated, estimate of what the 
best education can do for the elevation of nationa 
life, and would have endorsed enthusiastically his 
demand for lavish public expenditure on schools. 
An audience of psychologists and ethicists v cule have 
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fastened their interest upon his conception of educa- 
tion as concerned amprimis with the moulding of a 
moral personality and the impress of a number of social 
motives and habits upon that personality. His identifi- 
cation of educational with industrial reform and the stress 
laid, in the interests of education, upona solution of the 
slum problem would have appealed forcibly to any gather- 
ing of practical economists or progressive politicians 
But none of these special foc? would have been fully 
adjusted to the treatment given by Professor Sadler. 
For the underlying purpose of this paper was to show, 
how some of the foundations of an educational policy 
lay in the region of biology, involving the study of the 
relations of heredity and environment in their bearings 
on the individual organism, while others lay in the 
region of psychology and pedagogics, as for example 
the relative position of the literary, the scientific, and 
the practical teaching, and the proportionate stress to 
be assigned to intellectualism and emotionalism as 
factors in character-building. What can the State do 
for education and for educational research, and what 
share must it rightly leave for private enterprise and 
experiment, was an issue which raised sharp divergence 
of opinion at the meeting, and which evidently drives 
down into the foundations of political thought. If, as 
Professor Sadler insisted, and few would dispute his 
case, a cohesive system of national education requires 
a scientific handling of the ‘‘ residual deposit ” of the 
“ physically and mentally deteriorate” ; it is inseparably 
bound up with radical reforms in the economic struc- 
ture of society. 

Here, then, we have proposals for a large urgent 
educational policy resting upon an organic fusion of 
biological, psychological, industrial, political, and 
many other sorts of considerations. The policy is no 
‘‘academic” one, but a demand for a_ thoroughly 
ordered handling of large practical affairs. Shall the 
Government and the directing minds of the nation pro- 
ceed by the hugger-mugger method of shallow, short- 
sighted, opportunist fumbling which has caused so 
much waste of resources in the past and has left us 
definitely behind other civilised nations in educational 
progress? Or will they turn for guidance and advice 
to those who have made a scientific study of the true 
economy of education as a factor in 
efficiency ” ? 

The organisation of sociological studies in this 
country is a genuine response to the pressure of this 
set of needs. There is something wholesome in the 
instinctive distrust of the expert authority evoked by 
our lopsided and exaggerated specialism, which, rightly 
understood, is a demand for sanely ordered sociology. 
Take, for example, this very case of education. The 
definitely educational expert is not qualified to lay down 
the size and limits of the part played by education in a 
true economy of national forces, but only to advise 
on the best mode of carrying out the part allotted 
to it. The same holds of the expert in economic 
reform, the technique of government, or any other 
particular art of social conduct. You do not go to an 
Army expert in order to know the degree of importance 
which rightly belongs to this order of national defence 
or to determine the amount of public money properly 
assigned to the military service—or if you do, you will 
necessarily be misinformed. You consult Army 
experts upon the best method of applying the 
men and money you have otherwise determined to 


** national 


apply to this service. A similar restriction holds of 
every other use of experts. The particular urgency 
which every expert attaches to the efficiency of his 
department will, properly discounted, doubtless weigh 
in the determination of the wider economy of national 
resources. But this wider economy itself belongs to 
a wider art of politics. Sociology is the scientific ser- 
vant to this wider art. It is her business to gather from 
the special social sciences, economics, law, politics, 
ethics, &c., what each has to give, and, by thus study- 
ing the interdependence and interaction of the several 
social forces in the institutions which express them, to 
reach general laws capable of furnishing standards of 
utility for social policy and criteria for concrete pieces 
of conduct. Finally, the supreme need of a scientific 
sociology is enforced by the danger attaching to this 
alternative. For if our public conduct is not founded on 
a sound sociology, it will be founded upon an unsound 
one, not upon no sociology atall. There is not a single 
one of the great practical questions which confront us 
to-day that can be, ought to be, or will be, solved by 
reference to some single specialisms : name any one at 
hazard, physical degeneration, ‘‘ fiscal policy,” ‘the 
unemployed,” ‘‘the housing problem,” each one has 
scattering roots which run into the domain not of a 
single science but of sociology, and the actual solu- 
tions applied must take into consideration this larger 
area of interest. The alternative lies, therefore, 
between the direction of large policies: by a muddled, 
ill-informed, shifty,short-range sentimentalism and the 
establishment of a sane system of thinking and of 
acting in the larger, longer interests of society. The 
Sociological Society, which is labouring to construct 
this saner system, deserves the support of all who 


entertain serious hopes or apprehensions regarding the 
future of England. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
IX, 
The first eight Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 


2, 2 

November 5, 12, 19,26 and December 3 and 10, and were concerned 

with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the 

Development and Uses of the Country, The Land Question in 
Towns, and The Rating oy Land in Towns. 


(THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

E propose in this article to deal with the 
question of those who fall out of employment 
through the ordinary fluctuation of trade. It is still 
necessary to insist upon the distinction between the 
various branches of the ‘“‘ unemployed” problem. The 
branch of it which concerns ‘‘ the residuum ”—those 
who from physical or moralcauses have become unfit 
for regular labour—the vast class which hangs like 
a millstone round the neck of the better workmen, and 
which is itself continually recruited by the children of 
the pauper and the vagrant, and by the discharge, on the 
threshold of manhood or womanhood, of child labourers 
—this branch of the problem will be dealt with later, 
We shall confine ourselves here to the margin of more 
or less skilled workers, for whom our industrial system 

has a place and a use one year and none the next. 
What is the fact ? Trade union statistics show us 
a ‘*curve of unemployment,” recurring again and again 
in periods of about nine years, coincident with the rise 
and fall of trade. In the boom there are (say) 2 per 
cent. of unemployed; in the slump (say) 7 per cent. 
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What happens to the 5 per cent. who are employed at 
one time and not at another, and who, though they are 
out of employment in the bad times, will be wanted 
again in the good? And what happens, also, to those 
below the level of Trades Unionism who are the first 
to suffer, and who are thrown out of work in far 
greater proportions when the depression comes ? 

Savings, or the help of neighbours or employers, 
will enable some of them to tide over the depression. 
Pride will keep many more, in spite of privation, from 
coming on the rates. Many, however, will fall into 
actual pauperism. A notable fact is revealed by the 
statistics. Thecurve of pauperism followsalmost exactly, 
at an interval of one year, the curve of unemployment. 
That is to say, though the process is delayed for a short 
time, a certain proportion of these workmen are driven 
down by each period of depression into a state from 
which, as all experience shows, hardly any of them will 
emerge again into the ranks of regular labour. 

The one clear and available test—the Poor Law 
statistics — is eloquent of much more behind —the 
gradual degradation, the loss of self-respect, the loss 
of workmanlike habits, the decay of physical strength. 
In a word, what we have to cope with is (even if the 
human side of the matter be ignored) a periodical 
waste of skilled or fairly efficient labour, not 
because it is permanently displaced from the in- 
dustrial market, but because we have devised no means 
of preserving it until itis wanted again. The process 
indeed is constant, but in each individual case the need 
is a temporary one. Here is A. B., wanted yesterday, 
wanted again to-morrow ; how is he to be prevented 
from ‘‘ breaking up” to-day ? 

The remedy is to be found in a frank acceptance 
of the principle that the State must, in some way or 
other, take the matter into its own hands. Strict 
limitations must, of course, be imposed. In the first 
place, what is given must be, in the main at least, work 
and not money. The workman must be able ‘‘ to keep 
his hand in” as far as regular habits are concerned. It 
is the chief objection to mere saving, that it does not 
provide for this need. In the second place, the work 
must not be ordinary relief work. Its object 
must be to preserve and (if necessary) restore. 
One essential condition of such work is that 
it should be useful — it should not be made 
for the purpose. The _ precedent of prison 
and workhouse labour should be abandoned. The 
work need not be directly remunerative ; but it should 
not be thrown away ; it should involve as little loss as 
possible under the circumstances. In the third place, 
it must not be made so attractive as to draw men away 
from more continuous employments. 

Work such as this could be provided in many 
parts of the country. Great tracts of land, 
now derelict or semi-derelict, could be acquired 
by the local authorities and broken up by spade 
labour, as is being done to-day on a farm near 
Brentwood, in Essex, lent by Mr. Fels to the Poplar 
Board of Guardians. The work would not “pay” a 
private landowner, but it “‘ pays” the nation that land, 
which of late has grown little but thistles, should be 
made to grow potatoes by means of labour which other- 
wise would have been wholly lost. The reclamation of 
foreshores, the construction of harbours of refuge and 
of sea-walls, and the afforestation of Crown lands and 
of wastes and ill-cultivated woodlands, acquired 


through compulsory powers, would ultimately provide 
an even larger sphere than would be needed. 

There remains the question of machinery. Mr. 
Long’s scheme for dealing with the unemployed of 
London supplies the model. The Central Committee 
(or in smaller towns and in counties the borough or 
county committee) should be empowered to carry 
on ‘‘ reclamation works” of the kinds suggested above. 
The ward or district committees would make the in- 
quiries and recommendations. The money should 
come in part from the rates and in part from the Trea- 
sury. It might, again, be practicable to have a joint 
committee of the council of each county and the 
borough councils within its area to arrange and regu- 
late the distribution of the work. Such an arrangement 
would facilitate the kind of work carrie«! out by the 
Mansion House Committee last year. The whole would 
be surveyed and supervised by a new Labour Department 
or aspecial branch of one of the existing Departments, 
to which would be committed also the organisation and 
control of a system of labour bureaus in all parts of the 
country. 

This proposal, it cannot be too often urged, does 
not involve any new national charge. The men we 
speak of are supported already. They do notdie. A few 
live on their savings. Most are maintained, if not by the 
rates, by the even more degrading method of indiscrimi- 
nate and spasmodic almsgiving. All we propose is to 
change the method of maintenance from a bad and de- 
structive toa good and preservative one. But evenifa 
new charge were to be imposed, no valid argument could 
be advanced against it. Weare met with decay and 
waste. Are we to let them run their course unchecked 
because the process of checking them does not pay ? 





LORD HOBHOUSE. 


HAVE been asked to write about the late Lord 

Hobhouse, and the deep respect and affection which 
I felt for him forbid me to decline the task. But I 
must limit the seope of what I have to say. Lord Hob- 
house’s life exceeded the ordinary span, and it was 
filled with work in numerous -and various fields. Of 
his career at the Bar, of his work as Charity Commis- 
sioner and Endowed Schools Commissioner, of his 
labours to amend the law relating to endowments, to 
the transfer and disposition of land, and to the property 
of married women ; of the time which, in the intervals 
of his later judicial work, he bestowed on the London 
School Board and the London County Council there 
are others who can speak ; the main characteristics of 
his judicial work have been admirably described else- 
where. Between his term of office in India and mine 
there was an interval of five years. But when I was 
in India there were still many who had worked with 
and under him. The official archives teemed with his 
minutes, the mark of his pen was visible on many 
important despatches. 

The law member of Council is the head of a 
department and is also a member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council. He can, if he likes, 
confine himself to his departmental work ; he can also 
take as large a share inthe general executive work of 
the Government as his leisure and his inclinations 
permit. The share which Hobhouse took was very large. 
His strong and masculine judgment, his wide legal 
and administrative knowledge and experience, his 
exceptional industry and powers of work, made him an 
invaluable adviser of the Viceroy. And Lord North- 
brook freely sought from the law member of his Council 
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assistance which was freely given. The times were 
difficult. There was a famine which kept the Governor- 
General and his Council at Calcutta during the whole of 
one year. There was another famine which darkened 
the outset of Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. There was the 
charge of murder against the Gaikwar of Baroda with 
its unsatisfactory result. The frontier complications, 
which in Lord Lytton’s time bore such disastrous 
fruit, had in the time of his predecessor seriously 
strained the relations between the home Government and 
the Government of India. In the discussion and settle- 
ment of these and many other political and administra- 
tive questions Hobhouse took an active part. His purely 
departmental work would have been sufficient for a 
man of average industry. He succeeded an intellec- 
tual giant, who had compressed into two years and a 
half labours which, with an ordinary mortal, would 
have sufficed for at least a dozen years, and who had 
left India staggering and breathless under a wave of 
new legislation. Parts of this legislative work had 
been hastily and imperfectly done. This is not said by 
way of disparaging FitzJames Stephen’s great achieve- 
ments, for it is often better worth while to get a big piece 
of work done than to wait until it can be made per- 
fect. But the fact remains that when the new law 
member came out he found himself confronted with 
the thankless and laborious task of patching and 
mending on an extensive scale. Of course there were 
not wanting those who charged him with the intention 
of upsetting and reversing his predecessor's policy. 
But he took an early and public opportunity of repelling 
this charge. In temperament, in political opinions, on 
some questions of legislation, he differed widely from 
FitzJames Stephen, but he was far too big a man to 
undervalue or depreciate the work which his prede- 
cessor had done. What he contended for was that 
all codification involved some change of the law, 
that it was not [prudent to make many large 
changes simultaneously nor in too rapid succession, 
that time must be given to watch the working of new 
laws, to discover and remedy their inevitable defects, 
and to familiarise practitioners and the public with 
their provisions. In the existing circumstances he 
declined to push on too rapidly the work of codification 
which, as he said in Council, ‘‘ is certainly far the most 
difficult of all the work a legislator can be called on to 
do, and makes the greatest demands on legislative 
genius,” and preferred to advance the more modest 
task of revising, expurgating, and consolidating the 
Indian statute law. The credit for the closet work of 
this task was, as he always frankly and generously 
acknowledged, due to the indefatigable secretary in 
the legislative department, Mr. Whitley Stokes, but the 
responsibility for explaining, defending, and piloting 
through the consequential legislative measures 
necessarily devolved on the law member. In the more 
ambitious field of codification he contented himself 
with a measure ona subject with which he was specially 
conversant, that of specific relief, and with passing into 
law one of the successive Indian codes of civil pro- 
cedure. 

Meanwhile the work of current legislation was 
arduous enough. The records of Indian debates show 
him to have been engaged with such different subjects 
as the law of marriage ; oaths and affirmations ; 
emigration and labour contracts; land tenure, rent, 
and revenue ; conflicts of rights between landholders 
and money-lenders; conflicts of jurisdiction between 
revenue authorities and civil courts ; extension of local 
government. In Lord Northbrook’s time several 
measures were passed for extending cautiously and 
tentatively the principles of self-government to Indian 
municipalities. Hobhouse’s remarks on one of them 
show the spirit in which he approached this problem: 


“ ‘Tf,’ he said in Council, ‘as Lord Lawrence and Sir 
William Muir advised our native fellow-citizens, the members 
of those municipalities were treated with tact and gentle- 


ness; if they were not driven and browbeaten ; if, when- 
ever they did oppose, their opposition was carefully con- 
sidered ; if, when that opposition was founded on reason- 
able grounds, it was acceded to with respect, and, when not 
founded on reasonable grounds, was rationally answered ; 
if the natives learnt that all the Government officers 
wanted was to have a full ag of the real needs and 
sentiments of the people whose welfare they were trying to 
promote; if they learnt that the Government valued truth 
a great deal more than acquiescence ; if they learnt that 
power and responsibility always go hand in hand, and that 
the first requisite of self-government was to aim at justice 
and to havea due respect for the rights of others ; then he 
thought there was reasonable hope that in progress of time 
the members of their committees might play a useful part 
in the service of their country, and thereby might render to 
the Government the greatest assistance which any Govern- 
ment was capable of receiving—that was, the assistance of 
the people themselves in a number of matters which con- 
cerned their daily lives and their daily welfare.’ ” 

The duties here inculcated on Indian officials 
were among those which were practised and illus- 
trated by himself. Unfailing courtesy ; sympathetic 
consideration for the feelings, weaknesses, and preju- 
dices of others ; inexhaustible patience ; conscientious 
industry ; thoroughness of work ; firm and tenacious 
grasp of principles, but caution and prudence in their 
application; unflinching determination’ to discover 
every relevant fact and to weigh every relevant argu- 
ment before coming to a conclusion ; resolute adhe- 
rence to conclusions deliberately formed ; these were 
among the characteristics of his legislative, as of his 
later judicial, work. And nowhere are such qualities 
more needed than in the Indian legislator. It is com- 
paratively easy to make laws for India. The difficulty 
lies in discovering how they are likely to operate and 
in making them operate in accordance with their inten- 
tion, or operate at all. You ask for facts, and you 
are supplied with huge bundles of opinions masque- 
rading as general principles. Hobhouse’s acumen 
and industry found ample scope in winnowing 
out the few grains of fact from the sacks of chaff 
which periodically accumulate in the Indian legis- 
lative department. Nor was he less careful to con- 
sider how a law which looked well on _ paper 
would be likely to operate in practice, and in particular 
how it would affect the poorer, the weaker, the less 
articulate classes. He was aware that if a law is to 
operate justly it must have regard to the existing 
balance of forces. And, as in the discussions about the 
amendment of the law relating to married women’s 
property he had argued that the alleged superiority of 
man was no reason why the whole weight of the law 
should be thrown on the stronger side, so in a debate 
on an Indian rent law we find him meeting a landlord’s 
argument by saying that “ there was never yet any law 
framed under which a rich man did not gain considerable 
advantages over a poor man by his superior power of 
working it.” 

His interest in things Indian was keen and 
abiding. After his return to England his hospitable 
door was always open to the Indian guest; both he 
and Lady Hobhouse took an active part in the arrange- 
ments made for the welfare of Indian students resident 
in England , his opinion and advice on Indian ques- 
tions, social and political, were frequently sought and 
freely given. 

The annals of the Indian Legislative Council 
show him to have been a frequent and forcible 
speaker and, apparently, a ready and effective 
debater. The atmosphere of the Indian Council 
Chamber does not lend itself either to oratory or to 
debate, but Sir George Campbell was apt to import a 
fresh breeze into debates in which he took part, and in 
his time there were some sharp passages of arms 
between the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the 
law member of Council, His literary style was 
scholarly and vigorous, his manner of speech weighty 
and impressive, but in England he neither spoke 
frequently in public nor contributed extensively to the 
public press. If he thought that any public end could 
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be served by speech or writing, especially on behalf of 
an unpopular cause, he spoke out fearlessly ; if not, he 
held his peace. This abstinence from the public plat- 
form and the public press was consonant with his 
general scheme of life. What he always desired most 
was to find some useful work which he was fitted to do, 
and to doit with all his might. I have been told that 
after his return from India he begged, in vain, his old 
friend Lord Selborne to make him a county-court judge, 
believing that in that capacity he might render useful 
service to the State, and he would never recognise that 
the acceptance of such a post was in any way deroga- 
tory to his dignity. 

Of anything in the nature of selfish ambition or 
pushfulness he was absolutely devoid. To popular 
applause and popular blame he was wholly indifferent. 
To some of the younger generation—but not to those 
who had opportunities of knowing the depth and 
warmth of his feelings—he appeared to present a 
type austere, archaic, statuesque. And, in truth, he 
belonged to aclass of men which has always been rare, 
and is now, perhaps, becoming rarer. No man of his 
time more fully exemplified 

“ The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 


C. P. ILBERT. 





BETWIXT AND BETWEEN. 
i ee was once a venerable clergyman of advanced 


years who was wont to speak pathetically of him- 
self as standing with one foot over a precipice and the 
other in the grave. In some such uncomfortable position 
is also Daudet’s Za Menteuse, whose one foot is in the 
grave of dead and buried Early-Victorian drama, while 
the other reaches out over the precipice of modern 
realism. Its whole story and attitude is that of the 
romantic school where courtesans are ever stainless and 
devoted, while the spirit of its climax possesses all the 
ironic cruelty and truth of the Theatre Antoine. The 
juxtaposition of these two alien strains is very curious in 
its effect, but they are no more fusible than oil and vinegar, 
for all the undeniable tragedy of Margot’s situation. The 
drama is an interesting hybrid—a thing betwixt and be- 
tween the old and the new. 

The first act, in the English version, is brief and 
exceedingly jejune. Margot le Gros is a divorced ad- 
venturess, ex hy pothest without heart or conscience. She 
has wormed herself into the house and confidence of a 
widowed comtesse, whose son she _ proceeds to 
annex, dividing him from the girl to whom he would other- 
wise have ere long engaged himself. The first act ex- 
pounds these facts, and closes with the departure of 
Margot, accompanied by her dupe. The second act 
shows Georges and Margot married by civil law, and 
dwelling penuriously in a flat. A youthful and rather 
unreal young priest is trying to obtain for them a papal 
dispensation and a reconciliation with Georges’ mother. 
Meanwhile the young couple sweetly honeymoon, and 
Margot, who assists the ménage officially by music-teach- 
ing, wears elegant gowns and brings back jewelled brace- 
lets and sheaves of orchids from her pupils. She has a 
plausible explanation of all these generosities, and 
abounds in the “corroborative detail” that, as Pooh-Bah 
teaches, “ adds versimilitude to an otherwise bald and un- 
convincing narrative.” The audience, nevertheless, is under 
no such delusion as Georges. We understand clearly the 
dubious manceuvres of Margot, and, when she is agitated 
on hearing of the imminent advent of Georges’ old friend 
Sylvestie, all experienced playgoers realise that the long 
arm ot dramatic coincidence is complicating matters by 
the introduction of her wronged first husband. However, 
Margot assumes, or exaggerates, a bad fit of the vapours, 
and thus persisting succeeds in putting off the evil hour of 
discovery. But she is only respited, not reprieved. 
Sylvestre, instead of being asked to dinner, has been asked 
‘a lunch on the following day. Such is the length of 


Margot’s tether. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
poor lady has by mow conceived a wild passion for her 
husband, and that the tragedy of her case lies even less in 
the peril of actual exposure than in her inevitable neces- 
sity of piling lie on lie, to save the man she loves from dis- 
illusionment. She lies, therefore, persistently and coolly. 
She appears hardly capable, indeed, of speaking truth, 
her training having so long accustomed her to mendacity, 
that even on the most trivial matters she habitually tells 
a lie in preference to the innocuous truth. However, 
faced thus at last by the prospect of certain denunciation, 
she takes the only step left for her and her dramatic sister- 
hood, when in such conditions. She drinks off a small 
phial of a dilatory drug, and, after some time reaches the 
point of death. 

Now, up to this moment, the drama, fine as it is, yet 
teems with conventional notions. From Anne Frankford to 
Frou-Frou and the heroine of As in a Looking Glass, there 
is a strong family likeness between all these penitent and 
self-sacrificing ladies. Their convention has become 
a thing as clear and recognised as was the extremely dif- 
ferent convention of the hetaira that reigned upon the 
later comic stage of Athens. With courtesan, or mere 
erring wife, dying of remorse and anemia in the fifth act, 
this pathetic fallacy is always the same and not to be 
escaped. 

Much, of course, depends upon performance. And 
Miss Darragh, in her generosity, made Margot altogether 
too fine and charming a character. A lesser or a cruder 
actress might have thrown into far more prominence the 
taint of mind that makes the play a study in chronic men- 
dacity, and thus would redeem it from the accusation of 
conventionality. The drama really turns on Margot’s in- 
grained incapacity for truth, whence, rather than from her 
devotion, springs the true psychological interest and 
tragedy of her situation. Miss Darragh, however, sank out 
of sight of the heroine’s previous career. There was nothing 
in her impersonation to force on our notice the cold 
heartlessness and the imperturbable coolness in deception 
that was inevitable to Margot’s past as Daudet presents it. 
No one would guess that Miss Darragh’s Margot ever had 
had a past. And by this omission the character is trans- 
formed from an object-lesson in moral cancer to a por- 
trait of well-meaning, struggling, lovable loyalty. By 
turning Margot into the stock-figure of female pathos. the 
valuable intentions of the play are sacrificed to its faults 
and its conventional attitudes. 

Therefore, up to the moment when Margot begins 
definitely to die, Monday’s performance represented the 
sweet but hackneyed school of sentimental pathos thit 
held sway when Dumas was a boy. Then, suddenly, the 
play takes a wild plunge into the most ultra-modern 
realism, whose cynical brutality is worthy of Guy de 
Maupassant. For, when the whole course and tone of the 
drama have led us to expect a tender reconciliation and 
explanation between husband and wife, to be followed by 
plenary forgiveness and an osculatory death on Georges’ 
bosom, we are galvanised by an abrupt collision with the 
utterly unexpected. Even at the last moment, Georges 
has reason to suspect the dying woman’s veracity and 
conduct. Instead of pardon and embraces, we see him 
shaking her furiously, hoping, for once, to shake the truth 
from her lying lips. But his attempt fails, for Margot 
falls back dead. Nor is this all. Now enters the dreaded 
Sylvestre, and crowns the husband’s tragedy by recognis- 
ing the corpse as that of his own treacherous wife. The 
curtain falls on Georges’s ironic laughter over a situation 
that has passed beyond tears. 

Fine in its stern truth as this closing scene may be, 
yet it is not congruous to the rest of the play, owing to 
the fact that the psychological value of the drama was 
subordinated by the actors to its pathos. Here is a 
startling and violent piece of veracity, perking up into a 
dainty and romantic composition. The last few words 
of the drama are as vehemently at variance with the 
tone of the preceding acts as is the realistic 
peasant with the gossamer figures of Aucassin and Nico- 
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lete. And this last scene is grimly modern, while its pre- 
decessors are of a fashion two generations old. La 
Menteuse—and what a feeble and silly title is “ Margot,” 
quite failing to strike the keynote of the author’s inten- 
tion in writing the play—Za Menteuse, then, is a drama 
where two discordant individualities walk side by side. 


One is of to-day, strenuous, vivid, clear-witted, and keen- . 


tongued ; a masculine intellect of the hour in which we 
live, frock-coated, hatted, gloved in the recognisable 
fashion of our own day; the other elegant, sentimental, 
trailing in delicate and studied attitudes—a figure aban- 
doned to romance and hostile to realities—armed with 
the crinoline, the spoon-shaped bonnet, the infinitesimal 
fringed parasol that ruled the world when Marguerite 
Gauthier languished, mourned, and gracefully expired. 
REGINALD FARRER. 





A CONVERSATION IN A TRAIN. 


HE other day as I was travelling in a train | 
heard aconversation so extraordinary that I was 
at the pains of writing it down the moment I got out. 

It passed between two men who sat in corners 
facing each other. 

The one was stout, tall, and dressed in a tweed 
suit. He had a golden watch-chain with a little 
ornament on it representing a pair of compasses and a 
square. His beard was brown and soft. His eyes 
were very sodden. When he got in he first wrapped a 
rug round and round his legs, then he took off his top 
hat and put on a cloth cap, then he sat down. 

The other also wore a tweed suit and was also 
stout, but he was not so tall. His watch-chain also 
was of gold (but of a different pattern, paler, and with 
no ornament hung on to it). His eyes also were sodden. 
He hadno rug. He also took off his hat but put no 
cap upon his head. I noticed that he was rather bald, 
and in the middle of his baldness was a kind of little 
knob. For the purposes of this record, therefore, I 
shall give him the name ‘‘ Bald,” while I shall call the 
other man ‘‘ Cap.” 

I have forgotten, by the way, to tell you that 
Bald had a very large nose, at the end of which a great 
number of little veins had congested and turned quite 
blue. 

Cap (shuts up Lord Burnham's paper, The Daily 
Telegraph, and opens Sir A. Harmsworth’s, The Daily 
Mail. Shuts that up and looks fixedly at Baup): I ask 
your pardon But isn’t your name Binder ? 

BALp (his eyes still quite sodden): That is my name. 
Binder’s my name (Ae coughs to show breeding). Why ! 
(Ais eyes getting a trifle less sodden) if you aren’t Mr. 
Mowle! Well, Mr. Mowle, sir, how are you ? 

Cap (with some dignity): Very well, thank you, 
Mr. Binder. How, how’s Mrs. Binder and the kids ? 
All blooming ? 

Bap: Why, yes, thank you, Mr. Mowle, but Mrs. 
Binder still has those attacks (shaking his head). Abdo- 
minal (continuing to shake his head). Gastric. Some- 
thing cruel. 

Cap : They do suffer cruel, as you say, do women, 
Mr. Binder (shaking his head too—but more slightly). 
This indigestion—ah ! : 

BaLp (more brightly): Not married yet, Mr. 
Mowle ? 

Cap {contentedly and rather stolidly): No, Mr. 
Binder. Nor not inclinedtoneither. (Draws a great 
breath.) I'm a single man, Mr. Binder, and intend so to 
adhere. (A pause to think.) That’s what I call (a further 
pause to get the right phrase) ‘‘ single blessedness.” Yes 
(another deep breath), 1 find life worth living, Mr. 
Binder. 

BALD (with great cunning): That depends upon 
the liver (voars with laughter). 

Cap (/aughing a good deal too, but not so much as 
Batp); Ar! That was young Cobbler’s joke in times 
gone by. 


BALD (folitely) : Ever see young Cobbler now, Mr. 
Mowle ? 

Cap (with importance): Why, yes, Mr. Binder ; I 
met him at the Thersites’ Lodge down Brixham way— 
only the other day. Wonderful brilliant he was... . 
well, there . . . . (Ais tone changes) he was sitting next 
to me—(thoughtfully)—as might be here—(puéting Sir 
A. Harmsworth’s paper down to represent Young 
Cobbler) —and here, like, would be Lord Halting- 
towres. 

BALD (his manner suddenly becoming very serious): 
He’s a fine man, he is! One of those men I respect. 

Cap (with still greater seriousness): You may say 
that, Mr. Binder. No respecter of persons—talks to 
me or you or any of them just the same. 

Bap (vaguely): Yes, they’re a fine lot! (Sud- 
denly) So’s Charlie Beresford! 

Cap (with more enthusiasm than he had yet shown) : 
I say ditto to that, Mr. Binder! (TZhinking fora few 
moments of the characteristics of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) It’s pluck—that’s what it is—regular British 
pluck. (Grimly) That’s the kind of man—no 
favouritism. 

Bap: Ar! it’s a case of ‘* Well done, Condor!” 

Cap: Ar! you're right there, Mr. Binder. 

Batp (suddenly pulling a large flask out of 
his pocket and speaking very rapidly): Well, here’s 
yours, Mr. Mowle. (He drinks out of it a quantity of 
neat whisky of the Scotch sort, and having drunk it rubs 
the top of his flask with his sleeve and hands it over 
politely to Cap.) 

Cap (having drunk a lot of neat whisky also, 
rubbed his sleeve over it, screwed on the little top and 
giving that long gasp which the occasion demands): Yes, 
you're right there—‘* Well done, Condor.” 

At this point the train began to go slowly, and 
just as it stopped at the station called Twyford I heard 
Cap begin again, asking BALD on what occasion and 
for what services Lord Charles Beresford had been 
given his title. 

Full of the marvels of this conversation I got out, 
went into the waiting-room, and wrote it all down. I 
think I have it accurately word for word. 

But there happened to me what always happens 
after all literary effort ; the enthusiasm vanished, the 
common day was before me. I went out to do my 
work in the place and to meet quite ordinary people 
and to forget, perhaps (so strong is Time), the fan- 
tastic beings in the train. In a word, to quote Mr. 
Binyon’s admirable lines : 

“ The world whose wrong 
Mocks holy beauty and our desire returned.” 
H. BELLoc. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

W HATEVER may come of the obscure and shift- 

ing compacts between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is quite certain that a controversy of 
the greatest magnitude will arise with the opening of 
the Session. I am told that after a long interval 
of silence, or of no communication, some kind of a 
working arrangement between these worthies has again 
been concluded. It is possible ; though one can only 
say that if Mr. Chamberlain has consented to keep Mr. 
Balfour in office for a fresh term, he is consenting 
to the ruin of his cause and the eclipse of his follow- 
ing. It is not like Mr. Chamberlain so to yield; if 
he is now so compliant he must necessarily feel 
everything crumbling under his feet; in a word, he 
must have abandoned all the greater chances of 
his career. And for what? Because of his affection 
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for a man who beat him in the race for the 
Premiership, and, with half his political talent and 
energy, has kept him on a loose string for the 
last two years? We all know that politics is a region 
where ideal friendships flourish, but such a triumph of 
the emotions as this is indeed a little difficult to credit. 
We must assume that parental feeling, physical and 
mental lassitude, the weariness that visits even the 
most resolute after long periods of exhausting and 
unrewarded strain, have combined to lead Mr. Cham- 
berlain to his second surrender—if, indeed, that 
surrender has been accomplished. 
* . + + * 

But after all, these little plots and calculations 
matter little. The Government is slipping towards 
the precipice ; there is not a hand’s grip to stay it. 
Liberals and Radicals need not concern themselves for 
one moment either with faithless betrayals or equally 
faithless accommodations between Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Prime Minister. Their business is to bring the 
economic and fiscal issue to a crisis from the very first 
day of the Session. They will have no difficulty in such 
a task, for the crisis has come of itself. It needs no 
prophet to foresee that next Session there will be an 
irresistible call for economy on the Army and the Navy 
expenditure. In my opinion the argument for sweep- 
ing reductions in the Naval Estimates is absolutely 
irresistible ; the entire case for the monstrous Armadas 
with which we fill the European seas has broken 
down since the French agreement and the de- 
struction of Russia’s Pacific fleet—battleships and 
cruisers alike. But whether the Tory taxpayer reasons 
the matter out or no, reductions he will have, and even 
if he gets something on the Navy, he will have a rise 
in the Army expenditure owing to the Arnold-Forster 
scheme, the delayed plan of re-armament, and the way in 
which last year increases in the estimates were concealed. 
This is a scandal enough in itself to destroy Mr. 
Balfour’s Administration. And the salient fact will be 
that there will be no power to reduce taxation and 
that probabilities point to a further increase. Lord 
Welby thinks that there may be a deficit of from four 
to five millions—a high estimate, of which one can only 
say that, if it is realised, it will sink the Government, 

* * * * % 

For how is a deficit to be met? By piling up the 
income-tax? Impossible. The attempt will ruin 
Toryism in the constituencies. By adding to the sugar 
duties? Out of the question. There would be riots 
in the streets. And the tea duties? You cannot do 
more than tax tea from 100 per cent. to 120 per cent. 
of its value. The Government will not dare to undo 
the effect of the Licensing Bill by adding to the fiscal 
burdens of the Trade of Trades, and Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain will not face the problem of “ strips’’ a second 
time. Nothing remains, therefore, but sweeping 
economies in the fighting services—which the Govern- 
ment have not the courage to effect—or our old friend, 
the broader basis. And that means a scheme of im- 
port duties. There I can quite understand that the 
Chamberlain and the Balfour stars may find a common 
orbit. Imperialism must be maintained ; the nation 
must not grudge new sacrifices ; the duties will not be 
protective ; but a wider range of contributions must be 
sought. On such a line of defence the two men might 
well unite, while Mr. Chamberlain reserves to himself 
the power of claiming that the new (and oppressive and 


highly disturbing) imposts shall at the first opportunity 
be turned into a wall of protection for British commerce. 
A poor device enough. But it may suit a beaten man 
—a cause declining to the depths. 

* . * *% * 

Of course, the real and fortunate fact in the 
situation is that these or kindred calculations must fail 
because Imperialism is dead in England, just as it, or 
its worthy counterpart, Nationalism, is dead, or dying, 
in France. Dead—two years after the end of the South 
African war! Dead at the first attempt to give it 
fixed expression in the economic and fiscal system of 
the country! The idol has not been broken; it has 
simply tumbled to pieces by its own weight, its head 
of brass too heavy for the body of clay that bere 
it. The meeting of Parliament will see the two parties 
hungering not for heavier armaments, but for lighter 
taxes, and if this demand is met by the old appeals to 
the Imperial spirit the fate of the Government will be 
more effectually sealed than befere. 

+ * . » * 

I fancy that the rumours as to the starting of a 
Free Trade Unionist daily paper have taken a slightly 
wrong direction. There is, I imagine, a project for a 
new Conservative daily. But the plan was rather on 
Mr. Balfour's lines; the capture of the Standard by 
Mr. Chamberlain is felt to be a severe blow to 
Ministerialism, and this somewhat occult creed is now to 
find a supporter in the daily Press. I don’t envy the 
energetic young Unionist member of Parliament who 
has this task in hand. I can imagine a newspaper 
flourishing on almost any kind of political profession, 
and I suppose even metaphysics and Fleet Street may 
honour each other by a distant and bowing acquaint- 
ance. Nay, the poet tells us that there lives more 
faith in honest doubt than in half the creeds. Buta 
Daily Doubter ? 

+ * * * * 

I am constrained to make some reply to Mr. 
MacKinnon Wood's letter of last week. Mr. Wood tells 
The Speaker that the statement that a ‘‘ bureauof clerks” 
was kept up by the late School Board in the interests 
of the teachers was an incorrect report of his actual 
words. I confess I do not yet gather what his state- 
ment was, and I am boundto add that I think his cor- 
rection of the report in question comes a little late in the 
day. I say “report,” but I find, on reference, that the 
meaning attributed to him appears inno fewer than 
four reports, which coincide as to sense, though not as 
to words. Thus the School Government Chronicle, the 
organ of the local education authorities, reports him 
as follows : 


“He could understand Mr, Thomas’s desire to get back 
to the old state of things when, he believed, a special 
bureau and staff of clerks were kept for the benefit of the 
particular trade union represented by Mr. Thomas.” 


The School Manager, the organ of the school managers, 
makes him say : 

“A certain trades union to which Mr. Thomas belongs 
had to be provided with a special bureau at the School Board 
offices, so often were they there calling for documents.” 

The Schoolmaster, the organ of the teachers, puts the 
sentence thus ; 

“Under the School Board there was a bureau and a 
special staff of clerks kept for the benefit of a trades union, 
with which Mr. Thomas was connected.” 

Finally the Daz/y News has it : 


“ Under the old rule, the School Board had a bureau with 
a staft of clerks kept for the benefit of a trade union in which 
Mr, Thomas was interested.” 


- ~~ : 
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This, therefore, was clearly the sense in which com- 
petent and experienced reporters understood Mr. 
Wood's reference. I am glad to think that so very 
serious a reflection on the London School Board was 
not designed, or was not conveyed in print in a form 
which the author of the speech recognises as his own, 
or endorses. Well and good. But I am bound to 
say that Mr. Wood and his friends have only them- 
selves to blame if they are misinterpreted. They 
have insisted on packing the vast and com- 
plicated question of school administration into a 
single meeting of the full Council, in which countless 
other topics struggle with it for attention and interest. 
The result is that the most experienced reporters fail, 
in Mr. Wood's view, to give an adequate view of the 
Council’s educational work. Why should he expect 
them todo so? Asawitty friend of mine observed, 
the Education Committee of the Council is like a 
modern submarine. Now it disappears altogether, 
and now again it just shows the tip of its sea nose above 
the waters. Instantly every glass is trained on it, but 
before the strange creature can be thoroughly focussed 
it has vanished. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Your articles are welcome as directing attention 
to the vitally important question of stemming the tide of 
flooding the cities and starving the land. There is no 
domestic problem so urgent, and none that in the past has 
been so systematically neglected. Witness today crowds of 
unemployed in the streets; clerkships of £1 a week 
scrambled for by hundreds, while as for labour employed 
on the land, if we_wish to retain our self-respect for national 
sagacity, the less said about it the better. Starting with 
the child born of rural parents, the education consists of a 
heterogeneous jumble of superficial superfluities. Smatter- 
ings of geography—the date of the Norman Conquest—a 
little theology are day by day in thousands of rural schools 
battered into the child’s mind. The history of the ele- 
phant and the camel are as sacred as Noah’s Ark, but 
knowledge of the cow, the sheep, or the humble pig is 
as remote from the juvenile bucolic’s school as was the 
configuration of Thibet a year ago. We have at great ex- 
pense and much suffering marched to Lhasa and back 
again. May we not turn our attention to introducing into 
the curriculum of rural schools subjects that have a direct 
bearing on the labourer’s child being fitted to earn a liveli- 
hood on the land? There is the warble fly, which, boring 
into the hides of cattle, deposits a germ that breeds into 
a disgusting maggot, causing great discomfort to the animal 
and much prospective loss in the value of the hide. What 
are the children taught as to the nature of the fly or the 
ravages of the maggot? The warble fly may be rendered 
innocuous, but teaching such as this finds no place in the 
rural school. The treatment of the cow—the care, uses, 
and composition of milk—might be embodied in simple 
lessons to interest and instruct the boy or girl of ten or 
twelve. The enemies of the fruit-grower, the parasites 
that afflict the trees, the methods by which plants extract 
nutriment from the soil, the elements of that nutriment— 
all might simply, and without unnecessary scientific jargon, 
be taught. Possibly it would be as useful to the future 
cultivator of the land as the inestimable value which appa- 
rently is placed upon the exact number of miles that the 
Yangtze overflows through China, or even the estimated 
number of celestial inhabitants. “Yes,” says the Board 
of Education, “the Education Act has altered all that. 
Now the local authorities can adapt local teaching to local 
needs.” Can they? Theoretically they might. In 
practice the local authorities are overburdened and not 
wholly fitted for the work. County Councils are composed 





of men elected to maintain main roads, to half control the 
police, to wholly care for lunatics. To suddenly spring 
upon men fully capable of performing these important func- 
tions the delicate duty of providing useful and practical 
instruction in rural schools is one of those legislative 
triumphs that must compel the admiration of Alice in 
Wonderland. Were the new education authorities com- 
posed of keen, ardent, and experienced educationists 
their zeal would be checked by the paucity of numbers 
in the teaching profession capable of imparting elementary 
instruction in the elementary subjects of rural economy. 
Here, then, is the first wide chasm that must be bridged 
before the country children can be taught to observe and 
reason upon subjects, animate and imanimate, that sur- 
round their daily life, and receive in the schools knowledge 
that would fit them to produce from the land food for 
man. 
When the country child leaves school the pervading 
notion is to shun the land and seek the town. Having 
fostered this idea in rural schools we behold the distress- 
ing spectacle, at every sharp snap of the weather, of a 
crowd of unemployed, to say nothing of the more perma- 
nent army of loafers and ne’er-do-wells who infest the 
Streets. 

Given, however, a really practicable system of educa- 
tion in the village school—something more is needed. It 
is useless to train a boy to cultivate the land if there is 
no available land for him to cultivate. We have to pro- 
vide that land. A little bill of about £250,000,000 has 
been run up in South Africa. I look with envious eyes 
upon those millions. Four hundred thousand cultivators 
could have been presented with twenty-five acres of land 
at £25 per acre. Taking five to a family this would 
mean two millions owning and cultivating their own land. 
Alas! a dream. Still, if we can spend five millions in 
railway building in Uganda, may we not plead for just a 
million or two in improving our canals, or, perchance, re- 
ducing the railway rates on food products and other neces- 
sities of life. The downtrodden Irishman has secured a 
loan of £100,000,000 to buy Irish land at extravagant 
prices, with a little gift of £12,000,000 for the privilege. 
Shall I be accused of being a Little Englander if I ask 
that some part of English credit might be used for English 
purposes? Cannot it be utilised to render available hold- 
ings of land for small cultivators in England? The 
labourer might be encouraged to become a small farmer, 
with the possibility of owning the few acres upon which 
he works and lives. This is a more promising prospect 
than the workhouse. For England it is better than slum- 
dom and a stunted people. Perishable products—butter, 
milk, cream, poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables—these are the 
products of the small holder and the necessity of the town 
dweller. They are produced abroad and can be grown 
at home. Wheat growing can only be used as a means 
to an end. It can never be profitable at present prices. 
Any artificial increase in bread prices—whether under the 
guise of colonial preference or what not—would never be 
tolerated by the consuming multitude. Beef and mutton 
producing could be left to the larger farmer. 

Here we have the need! First an education fitting 
boys and girls to become the husbands and wives, the 
fathers and mothers, of land workers. After they have 
been educated provide them with the means of earning 
their daily bread upon the land with a prospect of being 
monarchs of the little plots they survey. Abolish all 
laws tending to the aggregation of the land—primogeniture 
settlements, and the like. Arm an authority or authorities 
with credit and with power—drastic power, if need be— 
not to rob anybody, but to buy land and settle upon it 
cultivators. Such laws and such expenditure would render 
England more strong than many army corps.—Yours, etc., 

Grorce LAMBERT. 

Spreyton, Bow, North Devon, 


SIR E. ELGAR. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your reviewer's notice 


of my booklet on Sir E. Elgar, which is good-natured 
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enough to satisfy the most exigent, but it makes one or 
two strange mistakes. For instance, your reviewer writes : 
“like every other great artist, he has occasionally failed to 
reach his own highest level.” On this he bases acriticism. 
But so far from the facts of the case being as he states, I 
proclaim Elgar’s inequality on the housetops. I point out 
(on page 44) that there are “ fluctuations in point of «sthe- 
tic quality.” I declare that Elgar “is not always at his 
best.” And as for over-praise, here again is strange error. 
I point out the defects of Olaf, Gerontius, Carac- 
tacus, and The Apostles, defending the last-named on 
the point of unity, the only one seriously attacked by the 
gregarious ‘critics. 

Kindly note that I do not complain in the least of 
the tone of the critique. It is decidedly benevolent, and 
I appreciate the writer’s good feeling. But he seems to 
grieve over one or two matters, and I desire to relieve his 
mind on those points.—Yours, etc., 

Moseley, Birmingham. Rost. J. BUCKLEY. 


BUYING UP THE PRESS. 

S1r,—With reference to your article in a recent issue of 
The Speaker, the real point is how far are the electorate 
really influenced by these tactics of the Chamberlain party ? 
If we admit that the small number of Liberal papers ar 
really responsible for the extraordinary series of bye-elec- 
tions, then we ought not to fear this evil growth in modern 
journalism. Mr. Jesse Collings, sure of a change of 
Government, takes comfort that Liberalism in power will 
not bring the Millennium. These things seem to prove 
that hopeless as the British democracy has been at the 
last two general elections, experience of the effects of a 
policy is stronger than cheap journalism under control 
of political trusts. But if the next set of men in power 
do not show themselves strongly Radical, King Joseph may 
ride in on the shoulders of the Press he is creating.— 
Yours, etc. 


Leamington. Epwin Hu. 


THE BOER CONGRESS. 


S1r,—In your last issue you refer to the late Boer Con- 
gress in the O.R.C., and in connection with the “ Free Gift” 
of £3,000,000, which the Dutch are urging should be paid, 
I should like to point out how it comes about that the 
Government claims that this has already been done, whilst 
alleged recipients are unaware of the fact. ; 

In the first place, it has in part gone to the “ National 
Scouts” and “handsuppers.” The Dutch leaders claim 
that it is contrary to the terms of the treaty that those who 
had already entered into a compact with the British Govern- 
ment and virtually ceased to be burghers should benefit 
from this fund, which was an inducement offered to the 
Boer forces to surrender. ‘ 

In the second place, the fund has been allocated in a 
way as bewildering to the average intellect as the legerde- 
main of a juggler who puts a coin into the pocket of an 
onlooker without his being aware of the fact. 

Lord Milner explained how the trick was done at the 
meeting of the Inter-colonial Council, held last March, but 
the Dutch do not yet seem to have grasped it. 

It seems that goods and advances have been made to 
the Dutch through the medium of the Repatriation Depart- 
ment. These were of the nature of loans repayable to the 
Government. The Government then utilised the “Free 
Gift” as a payment on account for these loans. For ex- 
ample, Jon Smit owes the Government £100 for goods re- 
ceived through the Repatriation Department. The Govern- 
ment computes that Jon Smit’s share of the “Free Gift” is 
£50. Therefore, it takes the £50 and writes that amount 
off Jon Smit’s indebtedness to itself. So it comes about 
that Jon Smit has his share of the “Free Gift” from the 
British people and is unconscious of the fact. That is, the 
Transvaal Government, as a creditor of the Dutch people, 
has virtually impounded a payment due to them from the 
British Government. 

This may be clever finance, but such a ruse could not 
have been adopted had the “ Free Gift” been allocated, as it 
should have been, direct to the Dutch by officials appointed 
by the Home Government. Furthermore, by the adoption 
of this method of giving, the “Free Gift” has got 
mixed up with the chaotic accounts of the Repatriation De- 


partment, whose methods have furnished scandal after 
scandal since they came into operation. Accounts showing 
the allocation of this £3,000,000 amount have to be rendered 
to the British Government, and a request for such has al- 
ready been made in vain. The fact that this is a matter for 
the Imperial Parliament to deal with should be borne in 
mind, since an opportunity may be thus provided of drag- 
ging to light the maladministration under which the Crown 
colonies are groaning. 

Until the mystery is further solved and explained as to 
where the “Free Gift” has gone, the destitute Dutch are 
quite within their rights in pleading for its payment.— 
Yours, etc., : 


R. L. OUTHWAITE. 





FOREBODING. 


O birds will sing who feel a thunderstorm 
Absorb the skies and drain the lungs of life ; 
Or if one cry, it seems a sick child’s strife 
Pleading with Death to pass and not perform 
That cut-throat sleight he plays with unseen knife. 


And if the leaden-loaded menace crack 
And smite upon the abashed and shrinking leaves 
Scourges of rapine; under perilous eaves 

All stifled in a panic stillness pack 
The little garden Adams by their Eves. 


Torment of winds—the big, rough-belted oaks 
Roaring convulsed, as tho’ to slip themselves 
And gash their life out where the rent branch delves 
The milky thew-knit body, quit of strokes 
That bid them dance or die by tens and twelves. 


And O the dainty, silken, midmay birth, 

The leaf, the leaf, this Herodhearted wind 

From bowery bosoms of the wood has thinned, 
Throttled and racked and strewn on pitiful earth 

The leaf, the new green leaf! Had that too sinned ? 
What is it like, this Fear? A great bell tolling 

Over a moonlit city of hushed quadrangles, 

Where every stroke with the massed silence 

wrangles, 

And beats it down, and masterfully outrolling 

Vanishes : so the heart this great Fear strangles. 





They do not sleep ; for all they lie so hushed, 
They cannot sleep while o’er the rooftop volleys 
Word of the melancholy of melancholies. 

No cry, no stir: the common heart is crushed 
With swarming routs of Fears that find no solace. 


Has it no name whereby a man may call it 
And ease the burden of the mind’s distress ? 
The huge, inapprehensible, featureless 

Something arising on the sou! to appal it, 
Like night upon the fen, from nothingness ? 


Under the heart a thousand silences 
Huddle amazed : what angel should this be 
Whose expectation makes the inward sea 
Fester beneath a dusky windlessness ? 
What shall the voices speak that he sets free ? 


Poor little hearts ! Love’s labour drowned or mangled ! 
And yet the tide of sunshine broadly shoaling 
Over the open meadow sets them trolling ; 

Let but a ripple of light thro’ leaves rain-spangled 
Flicker and race—they ask no more consoling. 


O can the mind so soon repair the spent ? 
Thoughts fallen a-nesting sing away their throes ? 
The spirit requicken as the raw branch grows ? 

And memory meekly sigh, /vom banishment 
Into this peace I came ?, Who knows? Who knows? 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


ON STRATFORD AND AN EDITION 
SHAKESPEARE. 


N edition of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Bullen 
needs no recommendation ; but it is, to say the 
least, apposite that such an edition should be printed, 
bound, and published at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
Stratford Town Shakespeare*, of which the first volume 
has just appeared, is to be issued in ten volumes, 
in a large, solid, and handsome form, with good 
hand-made paper, good Caslon type; and I know 
no edition pleasanter to look at or to handle. 
I have made no minute examination of the 
text, but if there is any editor whose judgment I 
would take on trust in matters of poetry, it is Mr. 
Bullen. There are other editors more scrupulously 
accurate, there may be other editors more minutely 
learned, but I can think of no other editor with so 
delicate a sense of poetry itself. All the world 
knows what Mr. Bullen has done for the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists; how he has taken up the labours 
of Dyce and continued and corrected them. All 
the world knows too, | hope, what he has done for 
Campion: a great lyrical poet who, until 1889, was so 
wholly unknown to, or unconsidered by, even students 
and teachers of English poetry that (to name two in- 
stances out of many) in Mr. Saintsbury’s History of 
Elizabethan Literature, published in 1887, there is no 
mention of his name, and in the Golden Treasury, more 
than twenty-five years after its publication, no fragment 
of his verse. Even then ignorance was inexcusable ; 
but now, since Mr. Bullen’s two editions, the first 
privately printed but the second within everybody’s 
reach, it is happily impossible. Then, equal in value 
to this revival of a forgotten poet, and a feat of far 
greater difficulty, are there not those incomparable 
anthologies, the Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-books 
and the other collection of Elizabethan lyrics? Mr. 
Bullen has the mind and temper of the anthologist ; 
his memory seems to choose for him instinctively, 
and, if ever a chooser was faultless, faultlessly. He 
knows every excellence of poetry at sight, as no editor 
of poetry since Lamb has known it. 

It is, therefore, as an edition of a poet, an edition 
to read in, undisturbed by notes, or by suspicions of a 
roughly-handled text, that this Stratford Town Shake- 
speare comes to us from a printing press set upina 
house that Shakespeare must have visited, the Tudor 
house, not altered out of all recognition, which belonged 
to the maltster Julius Shaw, one of the witnesses to 
Shakespeare’s will. The house stands two doors from 
New Place, where Shakespeare’s house stood, the 
house in which he died, and in which he had lived for 
at least the most mysterious years of his life, the five 
years in which he wrote nothing. 

And yet to live at Stratford and to write nothing 
becomes somewhat less mysterious when one is actu- 
ally at Stratford. The very atmosphere is lulling ; it 
is too satisfying to suggest effort; the beauty 
of the river, the fields, and the skies is a beauty which 


OF 





* THz WorKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In ten volumes. 
Stratford-on-Avon: The Shakespeare Head Press. 1904. 


reconciles one to mere existence. On a day of winter 
sunshine, or at night, when the mists begin to cloud 
the reflections of the trees and stars in the water, there 
is a kind of ardent peace in things which | have never 
felt so intimately in any part of the English country. 
The Avon, itself moving as gently as the swans that 
move uponit, winds between meadows and under bridges 
and beside the churchyard and by the mill, making 
pictures at every curve as the church steeple seems to 
rise out of an island in it, among tall trees, or as it 
stagnates in a backwater among red-roofed houses, or 
even as it flows past what might seem rather the 
palace of Klingsor out of Parsifa/ than a theatre in 
which to act Shakespeare and a monument in 
honour of his so English genius. It was in the 
churchyard at night that I seemed to realise Shake- 
speare most easily. The bright, dry leaves lay thick 
on the ground under the trees; there, below, motion- 
less, with the trees and stars and the moon in it, lay the 
river ; not far off I heard it crying dully from the weir ; 
but on a Sunday night the bells put the water to 


silence, increasing and diminishing in sound as 
one walks to and fro along the riverside, and 
the vibrations flow clear of the great bulk of 


the church, and then are tangled among its stones. 
The first snow of the year gave me a new aspect, the 
homely, faint-coloured English landscape, with its 
level fields and gardens smooth and glittering, its trees 
like pillars of salt, the shining river tarnished 
against the universal whiteness. . 

In the town there is still a great quietness, not dull 
or sluggish, but wholly unmodern and contented ; 
the old houses withtheir black timbers really a part 
of the structure, and not only a part of the pattern 
against the street; the almshouses, the Grammar 
School with its magnificent beams overhead, no 
feebler now than when Shakespeare looked up at them 
from his desk, as likely as not actually in that corner 
by the window; the Guild Chapel, rising up at the 
end of Chapel-street, next door to New Place, with 
a singular and beautiful gnarled pallor, almost 
spectral at night: all this, so rarely spoilt by any- 
thing obtrusively new, and yet unaffected, lived in, 
used for its old purposes, the boys’ school-books still 
heaped quite naturally on the shelves and desks in 
the Grammar School, makes it easier than it is in most 
famous birthplaces to abandon oneself to the natural 
sentiment of the place. Any dreams might have been 
dreamed in Stratford-on-Avon, any work written there 
in the intervals of life in London; any dreams might 
have seemed enough in themselves to give up 
London for, and even, who knows? poetry. I am 
not at all sure that Shakespeare had really given up 
work and ambition during those last years in which he 
was seeming to do nothing. May he not have been 
meditating, may he not have actually begun, a revision 
of his old work which he may well have hesitated to 
carry far? Shakespeare revising Shakespeare it 
suggests an ambition beyond anything that a man has 
conceived, but not beyond the thought of the comfort- 
able burgess of Mr. Sidney Lee, whose ‘highest 
ambition was to restore among his fellow-townsmen 
the family repute which his father’s misfortunes had 
imperilled.” 

At Stratford Shakespeare seems a _ likely 
miracle. No theory is needed to explain so rarea 
growth out of so delicately prepared a soil. The 
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return thither becomes inevitable, and the actual 
employment of a supreme mind, which had absorbed 
life and which was itself imagination, a matter of 
indifference. ‘* Ripeness is all.” 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 





EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
MEMORIES OF EDWARD BuRNE-Jones. By G. B.-J. London: 
Macmillan. 2 vols, 3os. 

THE first thing to be noticed about this most delightful 
work is that Lady Burne-Jones, whether by instinct or 
design, has written with a right conception of how 
a great man’s biography ought to be treated by 
his wife. She has seen that she was too close 
to her husband to be his historian; that it was 
not for her to generalise about his character or his 
art; about the manner in which he helped to make his 
age, or his age helped to make him. She never tries to 
look at him from a distance, as if he were a hero of the 
past to be summed up and given a place among other 
heroes. That may some day be done by others for whom 
he shall belong to the past. She writes of him as of a 
part of her own life, relating what she and none other 
could know; and her book has the interest not of 
a history but of a story. It proves, too, like so 
many women’s letters, that women, when they write of 
what is near to their hearts, have a more natural power of 
writing than men have. Lady Burne-Jones seems to know 
by instinct what to choose out of the innumerable details 
that must be known to her about her husband and the 
great men who were his friends. There is scarcely an 
irrelevant fact in her book, yet it is all made up of facts 
and details woven so skilfully, after the manner of Miss 
Thackeray, into the fabric of her story, that they seem to 
be all of a piece with that beautiful world of art and 
friendship in which she and her husband lived. 

Art and friendship were intertwined in Burne-Jones’s 
life ; for he was the most single-minded of men and loved 
his friends for the same reasons that made him love his 
art. A thousand little details show that he had a great 
capacity for friendship, and he was fortunate not only in 
his great gifts but in falling, while he was yet young, into 
a company of great men minded like himself, who fired 
him and were fired by his example to do great things. 
Lady Burne-Jones makes us intimate not only with her 
husband but with the society in which he lived, 
all the members of which fortified each other in 
their determination to keep themselves free from the 
trivial entanglements of the world. “ Most of the men I 
know,” wrote a friend to him, “ have given in to the world. 
You and Topsy, I think, have alone escaped.” Yet there 
was nothing priggish or unsocial about their unworldliness. 
Never were men less of prigs, even in their youth, than 
Burne-Jones and Morris. They enjoyed all good things 
and delighted both in labour and in play. They differed 
from other men mainly in that they would only do what 
was worth doing and that they knew what was worth 
doing from the very first. Some men buy their freedom 
from the world at a great price; but Morris and Burne- 
Jones were surely born free. At fifteen or sixteen Burne- 
Jones met with Newman’s sermons, and learnt from them 
the best part of their wisdom. “In an age of sofas and 
cushions he taught me,” he wrote thirty years afterwards, 
“to be indifferent to comfort, and in an age of materialism 
he taught me to venture all on the unseen.” Most of us 
can never get rid of the troublesome comfort of sofas and 
cushions all our lives. The main delight of this book 
after all, perhaps, is that it tells us about people who 
lived a life free of accessories and whose sayings and 
doings were all significant. It must always be a wonder 
how Morris had time for all that he did. That wonder is 
almost explained by Lady Burne-Jones. Her husband 
and Morris economised their time by doing nothing that 
was not worth doing. They could trifle for their own 
pleasure, but not in deference to the world. Their friend- 


ship, as Lady Burne-Jones says, was “like a force of 
nature,” which their art strengthened as children strengthen 
the love of husband and wife, and which no minor dif- 
ference could abate. Burne-Jones could not follow Morris 
into Socialism. It was the only time, as he beautifully 
put it, when he failed Morris. He thought that Morris 
did his best for the world as an artist and that his politics 
were mere waste. In this, no doubt, he was mistaken; 
for the greatest part of Morris’s poetry, even when it seems 
to be pure romance, is the expression of that hunger for 
a better world which was so strong in him that he was 
forced to express it in other ways. But Burne-Jones 
shared that hunger, as Morris well knew, so that there 
was no real division of the heart between them even when 
they differed about means. 

Lady Burne-Jones writes of the golden time in her 
husband’s youth when he first came under the sway of 
Rossetti as if it were a part of her own past, although he 
was a bachelor for some years of that period. Rossetti 
never ceased to be a hero to Burne-Jones, though the best 
of him seemed to be dead years before his bodily death. 
“Four or five times a year,” says Burne-Jones, “I go to 
spend a ghostly evening with him and come back heavy- 
hearted always. . . It’s all past hope or remedy, I 
think, and his best work has been done.” But he re- 
membered his friend in his best time when he was a 
“prince of men,” the generous inspirer and helper of 
young genius. Dissatisfied with all that was written about 
Rossetti, he once made the following notes in a pocket- 
book of what he would like to write himself: “Gabriel, 
his talk, its sanity and measure of it—his tone of voice 
—his hands—his charm—his dislike of all big-wig and 
pompous things—his craze for funny animals—generally 
his love for animals—his religion—his wife.” Now Lady 
Burne-Jones has surely said what he wished to say. 

But the subject of this book is not Rossetti or Morris 
but Burne-Jones himself, and there never was a biography 
that gave a fuller or pleasanter account of its hero. ‘The 
method is Boswell’s, and Lady Burne-Jones has a memory, 
like Boswell’s, for living trifles of detail without which this 
kind of biography is nothing. By touch after touch she 
makes her husband live for us, and, though she says little 
enough herself about his art, she reveals to us all the quali- 
ties of his mind which made that art what it was. Burne- 
Jones was, first of all, a great designer; and his designs 
meant something more to him than a mere pattern of 
beautiful things. It is indeed the very essence of design 
that it means something to the designer, something which 
he cannot put into words, but which sets him designing 
for the purpose of expressing it. Burne-Jones admired 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo beyond other artists 
because they expressed in their design, and in 
every detail of it, their sense and their understanding of 
the mystery of life; and he, too, in his design expressed 
the same thing. He was impatient if people asked him 
to put the significance of that design into words, for he 
knew that it could not be done. It was not mere allegory 

which is a thing to be written, not painted—but the 
expression of a settled state of mind, a permanent attitude 
towards life, and in this book we are shown how persistent 
that attitude was. There are painters, often great and 
delightful ones, who are curious only about the appear- 
ances of things. Their system of selection—for all artists 
must have a system of selection—is controlled by the limita- 
tions of their medium and by the character of their taste. 
Certain aspects of nature and life interest them, and can 
be painted ; so they paint these with as complete a reality 
as is consistent with beauty of execution. These men are 
great executants rather than great designers. Objects 
themselves, or aspects of reality, make their pictures for 
them, because they submit their minds to the visible world 
and look for no mystery behind it. Burne-Jones was 
always looking for the mystery behind it. He could never 
reconcile himself to the presence of evil and ugliness in the 
world. And it was ugliness and pain that made beauty 
and delight mysterious to him, seeming to rise like 
a mist before them. All the Celtic romance which 
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he loved looks at beauty and delight from far off, sees it 
in the blue distance, hears it like a wind from long ago. 
It is an expression of that state of mind which believes 
in a garden of the Hesperides beyond the seas and will 
not be reconciled to a world of thorns and changing 
seasons, which is sure that somewhere perfection exists, 
and in that certainty will come to no terms with imper- 
fection. 

Burne-Jones, a Welshman himself, was a painter 
of Celtic romance. Sometimes he painted the mystery 
of beauty troubled by this imperfect world; some- 
times a vision of the garden of the Hesperides, in which 
was expressed all his own baffled longing for it. Art for 
him meant the vision of what is not, and he cared little 
for the art which cheerfully represents what is. The 
visions that came to him filled him with the wonder of 
dreams; they came to him from strange places, by an 
unknown way; and his pictures are full of that wonder. 
All his figures are spellbound by their own mystery, and 
fixed in a desire, not for this object or for that, but 
for a state of being they know not how to attain. He 
ridiculed the expression of particular emotions in pictures. 
His faces express a state of mind, the state of mind which 
made him an artist, the hunger for what is not, and the 
bewilderment that it should not be; and his design, with 
its persistent idealisation, both of detail and pattern, is 
an expression of the same hunger, an attempt to put before 
our eyes the visible part of the perfection for which he 
longed. 

Burne-Jones’s pictures seem to be the work of a sad 
man, and no doubt he felt the sadness of life and was 
constantly troubled by it. His health was delicate and 
his labours incessant. He was easily overwrought and some- 
times possessed by causeless apprehensions, as once, for 
instance, that he should never see his daughter, who was 
going to Scotland, again. But troubles of this kind are 
really physical, and he had a strong defence against all 
kinds of mental trouble in his sense of humour. Those 
who only know him from his art will be surprised to learn 
from this book how quick and delicate that sense of 
humour was,. In his youth he loved practical jokes and 
bear-fighting, and he chaffed his dearest friend, Morris, 
all his life. There was something, indeed, in Morris’s 
magnificent simplicity that provoked kindly chaff, and the 
caricatures of him reproduced in the book serve to reveal 
to us what it was in him that excited the loving laughter 
of his friends. It may seem strange that his sense 
of ‘humour never expressed itself in his art. But 
no doubt it was of great negative service even there, 
in preserving him from absurdities. He remarked 
once that a sense of humour is not necessary for the 
greatest triumphs of art, and he gave Milton as a proof. 
Kut Milton, if his sense of humour had been more sensi- 
tive, might have escaped several absurdities which do 
really mar the sublimity of Paradise Lost. In Burne- 
Jones's pictures there is nothing to laugh at evem for a 
cheap humourist, and this no doubt is because his ima- 
gination was as sensitive to the ridiculous as to the beauti- 
ful. Humour is a quality of the intellect and a part of 
wisdom. A man must have wisdom to be a great artist, 
though all his wisdom may be given to his art. It is clear 
from this book that Burne-Jones had much wisdom, which 
he exercised both upon his art and his life. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





A NOTABLE CAREER. 


Tue REMINISCENCES OF StR HENRY HAWKINs (Baron Brampton). 


Edited by Richard Harris, K.C. In two volumes. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. 30s. net. 
ScENE: The Assize Courts of a Northern City. Time: 


nine o'clock on a winter's night some twenty-five years ago. 
“Will your Lordship take any case bevond the present and 
the two next following ?” faltered the writer of this notice. 
“T can give no information,” replied Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
with severe deliberation, “ nor can I make any statement, 
except as to the case now proceeding.” Iynorant of this 
incident, another counsel, later on, asked more boldly: 


of a scene of early boyhood. 


“ Will your Lordship go beyond this case?” Answer came, 
short and icy: “Wait—and you will see.” It is, 
indeed, related in these Reminiscences how the judge often 
sat until the small hours of the morning—“ the only one 
wide awake in the Court ”—and how juryman alter jury- 
man, cramped in the box for fourteen long hours, muttered 
a vain protest. 

All this the admiring editor calls “Giving the Bar a 
taste of Sir Henry’s divine gift of patience,” adding as to 
the detention of counsel: “He annoyed us because he 
loved us. It was the merest mischief, and we treated it as 
such.” The editor deceives himself. Many members of the 


Bar were inclined to resent such treatment as lacking 
the “kindly consideration” which Lord Brampton 
so justly declares to be above all things helpful 
to a young barrister. Yet we were all pleased 
when it was reported that “‘Hawky’ was coming 


the circuit.” Why? Because we knew him as an able 
and humane criminal judge wao would strictly observe 
the rules of evidence and deal out even-handed justice. 
He followed in the footsteps of Chief Baron Pollock, and 
would never convict a prisoner merely because he believed 
him to be guilty. No!—to borrow Sir Henry's own 
phrase—* No! the prisoner may be fair game for the Crown 
to hunt, but the Crown must hunt in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner.” The old criminal’s eulogium on Lord Blackburn 
might well have been applied to Lord Brampton: “That 
bloke knows what’s law and what ain’t. What he said was 
right enough ; if we was guilty they must prove it.” 

Sir Henry insisted that every case should be investi- 
gated im its minutest detail, and he tested the police evi- 
dence with the greatest care. “Somebody,” said he, 
“ought to keep the police in order.” He had himself heard 
men plead in mitigation of sentence circumstances which 
would have afforded a complete defence to the charge ; 
and he never forgot a certain trial at the Old Bailey, in 
his early days, when the prisoner was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation im two minutes 
fifty-three seconds. Like the late Master of the Rolls (Sir 
A. L. Smith), he was astute to distinguish between im- 
morality and crime, and careful not to usurp the functions 
of arbiter morum. On December 30, 1898, Sir Archibald 
wrote to him in his homely but forcible way : 

“I was very pleased to read the rub you gave for 
ostentatiously giving a man a sentence for an offence he 
had never been convicted of. What next? But I am very 
sorry that he and others are laying themselves open to 


criticisms in the press. It plays the mischief with our 
office.” (Vol. II., p. 302.) 


It is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate the ill conse- 
quences that flow from placing in the judgment seat men 
without experience of the criminal courts—howsoever 
learned and amiable. Referring to certain judges of this 
stamp, Lord Brampton writes: “The blunders and 
miscarriages of justice which they produced are amongst 
the jokes of the Common Law Bar.” There were giants, 
he tells us, in his earlier days: “Those men were not the 
waifs and strays of the political world provided for by 
judgeships!” And there really seems no reason, in the 
nature of things, why an expert on charter-parties or con- 
tingent remainders, or a more or less accomplished _poli- 
tician, should be deemed, as such, fit to preside in a 
criminal court, either as judge or magistrate. Why should 
he be given permission to sport with the liberty of his 
fellow-subjects? It is not a question whether the man is 
of fifteen years’ standing, or of fifty; whether he is paid 
or unpaid; the question is, has he been trained to dis- 
charge the profoundly responsible duties of his onerous 
office ? 

Whatever criticisms may be passed on Sir Henry as 
the president of a civil tribunal, in the Crown Court he 
sat without a rival. He reigned supreme by virtue of his 
marvellous acumen and vast experience. Though justly 
severe in cases of proved cruelty or brutality, he was never 
a harsh judge. He had none of the severity which alwavs 
accompanies ignorance and stupidity on the Bench. His 
humanity is displaved in the pathetic description he gives 
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window he saw, passing along the streets of Bedford, two 
figures, bowed with grief, each with a hand on the tail- 
board of a cart. The cart bore a rude shell containing 
the body of their only son, a boy of seventeen, hanged that 
morning for what was “ more a boyish freak than a crime ! 
Sir Henry had no faith in the “degrading and demoralis- 
ing” cat, and for trifling offences he would never, in later 
years, award penal servitude. He was not of those who 
hold that a prisoner's sentences should range in geometrical 
or even in arithmetical progression. He would not give a 
man eighteen months for stealing a pair of shoes because 
someone else, five years before, had improperly given him 
twelve months for stealing a pair of boots. 

Like all judges of his calibre, Lord Brampton constantly 
advocated the liberation of prisoners on such bail as can 
reasonably be obtained—a week’s wages (said he) would 
often be “ amply sufficient,” and not infrequently the man's 
own recognisance. He justly complained of an innocent 
man being kept under lock and key at the public expense, 
while his family starved, “because there was a possibility 
of his being guilty.” 

“I constantly told the magistrates of the counties that 
when Assizes came before Quarter Sessions, Quarter Ses- 
sions cases should be sent to the Assizes so that the 


prisoners should not be punished before trial by being kept 
in custody.” 


But what are the magistrates, poor fellows, to do? A 
judge recently refused to try cases sent to the Assizes on 
the ground that they were “Quarter Sessions cases”! — 

All men will concur in Lord Brampton’s denunciation 
of a crude and barbarous penal system, but his memory is 
at fault when he says that, at the date of his 
first brief (October, 1844), “they hanged for the 
most trivial offences.” No doubt, at the acces- 
sion of George IV., persons convicted of any 
felony (other than petty larceny, mayhem, or a 
clergyable felony) were, at any rate, sentenced to death; 
but in 1844 the law of capital punishment (save as to four 
very grave offences) stood as at the present day. Indeed, 
mote persons were actually hanged in 1862 than in 1838 
and more in 1896 than in 1836. 

Lord Brampton offers two important suggestions: That 
false evidence should be made punishable without any 
form of oath, a course advocated by Bentham a hundred 
years ago; and the conferring on Justices of power to try 
most cases of fraud or dishonesty, with a jury at the 
option of the accused ; while police magistrates should be 
enabled to try all indictable offences where the crime is of 
minor importance. 





MORE BOYS’ BOOKS. 

WHEN one grows old, to vary a famous phrase of Huysmans. 
one ceases to identify oneself with the famous characters of 
fiction. One no longer cares for adventure, for the adven- 
tures have all been dared. One no longer cares for ideas, for 
ideas so often leave one stranded. One no longer cares for 
words, because words, after a life of writing, become in- 
tolerable. But there remains always a last delight, a very 
subtle intellectual delight, to be tasted reverently, not more 
than once a year, in the calm, cold, pre-Christmas season. 
It is a delight that was known to Hazlitt, who speaks of it 
as almost the last solace of old age. It consists in reading 
books, preferably boys’ books, in the spirit in which one 
would have read those books many years before. If you will 
but pretend with sufficient vigour, you shall find these pre- 
cious writings a bringing-back of boyhood. You have but to 
pretend, and to turn the glamorous pages, and straightway, 
though you be gouty and lean and slippered, you shall 
twitch stiff fingers for a catapult and view the shrubbery as a 
prospective wig-wam. These dozen books are what De 
Quincey called “portable ecstasies,” though the authors of 
one or two of them, perhaps, use methods of inducing ecstasy 
that Mayne Reid, would have considered injudicious. 

Best of them is a volume by Mr. Robert Leighton, the 
gifted author of The Haunted Ship. This new work of his, 
Hurrah for the Spanish Main (Melrose, 6s.), is not quite so 
perfect as the earlier work, but it is yet a very fine boy's he 10k 
and admirably written. It tells of a young blacksmith, from 
a Kentish village, who sails with Francis Drake to the 
haunted water in the south and west. There are Spanish 
spies in the story, and heaps of silver bars and bags of 
jewels. There are ships most beautiful to see and battles 


most valorous and most bloody. We are told of the attack 
on Nombre de Dios, and the winning of the treasure-train 
among the greenwood above Panama. It is a rousing story 
throughout, and we must testify to Mr. Leighton’s skill in 
telling it. The antiquarian portions, dealing with the 
ancient ships, are admirable, while his description of the 
man John Oxenham is a piece of very beautiful prose. 

Mr. Andrew Home, in By a School-boy’s Hand (A. and 
C. Black, 3s. 6d.), is again delightful, both as a story-teller 
and a student of boyhood. His story treats of a Cornish 
boy whose father is kidnapped by a set of wreckers. The 
boy is at school in the district, and comes in contact with 
the head of the wreckers and his son. He is a fine figure 
of a boy, and, though he does one or two impracticable feats 
of valour, he is self-sacrificine and honourable, without any 
suspicion of priggishness. He is at last sent to sea in a brig 
by a wicked guardian, and this sea-faring helps him to dis- 
cover his father. The villainous wrecker is then arrested, 
the wicked guardian disappears, and all ends happily. The 
book has a singularly hideous cover, but Mr. Strickland 
Brown's pictures (which are coloured) are very spirited, if 
crude in drawing. 

Viva Christina, by Miss E. E. Cowper (W. and R. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is an excellent romance of the time of 
the Peninsula Wars. It seems to us a little advanced for 
boys, but it is the sort of book that boys should be given. It 
makes history not only interesting but exciting, and it makes 
love, which boys regard as a curious waster of men’s leisure, 
not only intelligible but praiseworthy. The book is well 
written and subtly plotted. Miss Cowper is especially clever 
in inducing horror in the reader. She has a one-eyed hag, 
of a singularly evil cast of feature, who looks through win- 
dows at people on moonlit nights. This hag is a fine piece 
of invention, and Chapter VII. may be recommended to the 
epicure for midnight study. The illustrations are not quite 
so meritorious as the story. 

Brought to Heel, by Mr. Kent Carr (W. R. Chambers, 
5s.), isa clever school-boy story. It is about a great public 
school, divided into factions, to which a new head master _ is 
suddenly introduced. The book contains a couple of subtle 
studies in boy-character—Belloc, the adventurous and sport- 
ing lower-school boy; and Waring, the weak head-prefect. 
Firth, the new head master, is also a genuine creation ; but 
we do not find it possible to accept Mr. Leslie, a junior 
master, whose impertinence and childish anger range them- 
selves against the new head. The incident of the book is 
ancient. School life offers little variety, perhaps, but we 
have grown tired of the usual life-saving, bullying, and bar- 
ring-out. We feared at the beginning of the tale that the 
school was to be of that antique kind which caned on the 
hand. We were relieved to read that its ideas were more 
liberal. 

Boys generally distrust anthologies, or collections of 
short stories, for boyhood is epical, like early Greece or early 
England. The lyric and the short story are signs of deca- 
dence and old age. But we feel that boys will appreciate 
Hazard and Heroism (Chambers, 6s.), a collection of tales 
by Messrs. Henty, Arnold, Bindloss, Ferryman, and Tracy. 
The tales are of various kinds, but most of them are exciting, 
and we think 7he Thug’s Revenge, by Mr. G. A. Henty, one 
of the best of them. Lieutenant-Colonel Ferryman’s tale, 7 he 
Finding of the White Lama, is even better ; and A Veteran's 
Ghost Story, a very thrilling piece of work, should enchant 
any boy. Mr. H. C. Moore’s anthology, concerning the deeds 
of Protestant heroes, 7hrough Flood and Flame (Religious 
Tract Society, 2s.), contains several well-written biographies 
of unfamiliar worthies. Of these we like best that of Jean 
Cavalier, the leader of the Camisards, and that of William 
Lithgow, a victim of the Inquisition. We are surprised that 
no mention is made of the poor galley-slave, Marteilhe. 

Sportsman Foe, by Edwin Sandys (Macmillan, 6s.), is a 
very pleasant forest book, treating of a shooting trip in the 
backwoods of Canada and the United States. It is intere--- 
ing and full of charm, but Mr. Sandys writes an aggressively 
American English. The book should be popular were it 
only for its descriptions of forest life. The illustrations are 
good, and there is much jolly talk of knots and guns and 
camp equipment. Mr. C. R. Kenyon’s Clive Forrester’s Gold 
(Religious Tract Society, 1s. 6d.) is a little incoherent, but boys 
will find in ‘t some interesting touches about the Klondike. 
Mr. R. Pocock’s Curly (Gay and Bird, 6s.) is an exciting 
tale of the Arizona desert. Mr. Pocock is much too liberal 
with his bullets, for the amount of promiscuous shooting in 
his book would stock a small war, and have some powder left 
for a final salvo. Curly is a cowboy, the child of an outlaw. 
She proves to be a girl at a critical moment in the story, and 
has many adventures before she marries an English lord. 
We think that Mr. Pocock is under some obligation to Mr. 
Andy Adams for his local colour. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, by 
Samuel Dill (Macmillan, 15s. net), is an attempt to deal 
with the moral life of a time when morality was in a pecu- 
liarly interesting stage of development. Mr. Dill has 
made a complete survey of the literature and inscriptions 
of the period. Miss Constance Simon, in English Furni- 
ture Designers of the Eighteenth Century (Bullen, 25s. net), 
has written a series of articles, partly historical and partly 
critical, illustrated with many excellerft photographs of 
rooms and furniture. There is a chapter of hints for collec- 
tors at the end. Zhe Enchanted Woods, by Vernon Lee 
(Lane, 3s. 6d. net), is a series of essays on the “ genius of 
places” such as Pisa, Arles, Trent, Mont St. Michel, the 
Euganean Hills, etc. The author does not seem to find the 
motor-car disturbing to her sense of the genius of places, 
at least when she is in it. Corneille and Racine in Eng- 
land, by Dorothea F. Canfield (Columbia University Press, 
$1.50), is one of those studies of particular aspects of 
literature which the Americans have learnt to make so 
thoroughly from French and German examples. The 
book deals with all the translators and imitators of Cor- 
neille and Racine that have appeared in this country. 
The Book of Topiary, by Charles H. Curtis (Lane, 2s. 6d. 
net), is more historical than most of the books in this 
series. Topiary work is rather out of fashion now, and 
Mr. Curtis is concerned rather to give an account of it 
than to defend it. There are also practical chapters by 
Mr. Gibson. It is a fashion now to write biographies of 
living men, but the principles on which the subjects are 
selected are rather obscure. Those who want to know 
things about Mr. Watts-Dunton which are not to be found 
in his books will probably find them in the stout work 
about him by Mr. James Douglas (Hodder and Stoughton, 
ros. 6d. net). In Reminiscences of Peace and War by 
Mrs. R. A. Pryor (The Macmillan Company), the author 
gives a picture of Washington Society in the calm before 
the storm of the Civil War, and of Virginia during that war, 
as they appeared to a woman rather than to a statesman 
or philosopher. Edinburgh, by R. Masson (A. and C. 
Black, 7s. 6d. net), is another book of the series with 
coloured illustrations which these publishers are bringing 
out. The letterpress is both historical and descriptive, 
and the pictures by Mr. John Fulleylove are agreeable and 
well reproduced. The Venture (John Baillie, 7s. 6d. net) 
and The Dream Garden (John Baillie, 5s. net) are Christ- 
mas annuals of a high quality, the first for adults, the 
second for children. The literature of Te Venture is sup- 
plied by Messrs. Edmund Gosse, Arthur Symons, Sturge 
Moore, John Gray, and many others, and the pictures, 
which are admirably reproduced, are by Whistler, Frank 
Brangwyn, C. H. Shannon, E. G. Sullivan, Charles Ricketts, 
and others. We have received two sumptuous books from 
Messrs. Methuen, the one an exact facsimile of the 
Hy pnerotomachia (3 guineas net), which was printed by 
Aldus in 1499, and is now mainly prized for its beautiful 
woodcuts, the models of much delightful modern work. 
The beauty of the type and also of the line of the wood- 
cuts is admirably reproduced. The other is an elaborate 
work on Guardi, the Venetian painter, by G. A. Simonson 
(2 guineas net), illustrated with forty-two reproductions of 
his pictures. Guardi, as the prices fetched by his pictures 
show, is coming into fashion again, and a book upon him 
is wanted. Mr. Lane has published an edition of the 
collected works of William Watson, in two volumes (gs. 
net). A few of the poems have been considerably altered, 
and some new ones are inserted. On the Old Road 
Through France to Florence by Hallam Murray, H. W. 
Nevinson, and M. Carmichael (Murray, 21s. net), is a very 
much glorified guide-book of a route beginning at Dieppe 
and passing through Caen, Blois, Toulouse, Mentone, 
Genoa, the Bay of Spezzia, Pisa, and other places. The 
illustrations by Mr. A. N. Murray are water-colours of some 
merit very fairly reproduced. 





MUSA VERTICORDIA. 


poetry. 


READY _THIS_ DAY. 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Qs. net. 

This edition of Mr. Watson's Poems contains nearly all that he has written 
(including ‘The Prince’s Quest” and ‘*The Eloping Angels”), together 
with a considerable number of new pieces, He has carefully revised the text 
of many of the most important poems. 











By FRANCIS COUTTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. William Archer.—* To the strenuous spirit of Mr. Francis Coutts we 
owe some of the most notable philosophic verse of our generation. . . . 
This is the best, the ripest of his books. There is not only imagination and 
feeling, but harmony and felicity of phrase on every page of it.” 

St. James's Gazette.—** All who know Mr. Coutts’s other poems already 
will have much joy of this volume and look eagerly for more to follow it, and 


those who do not yet know them may well begin with this.” 


SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DAVIDSON. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 


Times.—‘* There are not more than two or three living writers of English 
verse out of whose poems so good a selection could be made.’ 


SONGS OF DREAMS. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Standard. —* There is the ineffable something that cannot be defined, but 
which is recognised at the first glance as of the true essence of poetry.” 








NEW POEMS. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Bookman,—“ That mingling of thought and emotion that is the truest 
LAND AND SEA PIECES. 

By A. E. J. LEGGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ Mr. Legge is the happy possessor of both humour and wit. . . . 
The vita! feature of his verse is the survival in it of the Elizabethan adven- 





ture spirit. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PEDAGOGUE AND 
POAGHER. By RICHARDGARNETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Express.—* He has had the audacity to parody the ‘ Swan of Avon,’ 
and he has done it uncommonly well.” 





‘MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING. 


‘POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 


logists, parents, and schoo! 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





Being a Detailed Record of the last Two Years of Charles the First 
(1648-49). By ALLAN FEA, Author of * The Flight of the King,” 
**King Monmouth,” ‘ After Worcester Fight,’ &c. With upwards of 
100 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, including Relics. 
Limited to 400 Copies, of which 325 are for Salein England and America. 
Royal gto (124 in. by ro in.), £5 5s. net. 
Spectator.—** Mr. Allan Fea in his superbly executed volume of memorials 
has piously traced every event of the last two years of the King’s life.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* A superb and significant volume. . . . Altogether 
enthralling, he exquisitely reproduced illustrations are in them- 
selves almost a history of the king’s wanderings . . . a royal volume.” 
Westminster Gazette.—“* One of the most beautiful books we have ever 


n. 

all Mall Gazette.—“* The volume comes as near to outward perfection as 
anything we could desire. The workmanship of the Bodley Head has won 
the assay-mark for sterling worth before, but never more surely than now.” 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. 
Ry thy WHARTON. With numerous Illustrations by MAX- 
FIELD PARRISH, of which 12 are in Colour. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

Outlook.—** This enchanting book. . . .” 
Daily News.—‘* A noble volume on a delightful subject. 


- r Superb 
drawings by Mr. Maxfield Parrish.” 





By EUGENE FIELD. With numerous Illustrations in Colour b 
MAXFIELD PARRISH. 4to, 10s 6d pre . 
Daily News.—" Eugene Field is the Laureate of Childhood wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Mr. Maxfield Parrish, more than any other 


artist, suggests that wonderland of radiant romance where every child 
wanders.” 





‘IMPERIAL VIENNA. 


An Account of its History, Traditions, and Arts. By A.S. LEVETUS. 
— a 150 Illustrations by ERWIN PUCHINGER. Demy 8vo, 
s. net. 
Spectator.—*‘ Entertaining and informing, and a monument of industry, 
‘ Lavishly and admirably illustrated. 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. 
By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an Intro- 
duction by F.G, AFLALO. Small folio, 21s. net. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—** Splendid success.” 





EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Alb t Drawi if 
with ** The Weaker Sex.” &c. Oblong folio, is ben, — — 
Outlook.—*‘ A splendid collection.” 


By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Literary World.—‘ We portontaty wish to call the attention of ornitho- 
masters to this charming book.” 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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| A Classified List of some of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Publications, | 
specially suitable for Christmas Presentation. | 


| POLITICS. || HISTORY. | 





TRAVEL. | 








THE GOVERNANCE | WELLINGTON’S THROUGH TOWN if 
OF ENGLAND. semy évo,| OPERATIONS IN AND JUNGLE. 
. em , r a 

79. 6d, net. 93 pieces P ga gaa among, the Peoples and Tem- | 
1808 — 4. B Captai ples o e Indian ain, ; 

DEMOCRACY AND BUTLER. 2 vols. 32s. net. Dr. and | Mrs. WORKMAN. 
REACTION. 214, Ms ustrations. } 


' 
- By L. T. HOBHOUSE. 5s.| THE . 
P = 
-. HUNGRY FORTIES: Hei DAY i 
. CARTOONS IN Life under the Bread Tax. “ 7 
RHYME AND LINE.! | Introduction by Mrs. Cobden| BYAYSUST AM.CAMPBELL 
Verses by Sir WILFRID Unwin. Illustrated. 6s. 





















































; LAWSON. | Fifty ,, Original . i} 
a —" cmeatee F.C.G. Ss. A SKETCH OF | FICTION. 
, | CHINESE HISTORY. : ) 
. GR APHY | By the Rev. F. L. HAWKS|MAJOR WEIR. | 
_ BIO .» || POTT, D.D. 6s, net. By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. ! 
; THE STORY OF IRISH MEMORIES. UNaan 1 
MY STRUGGLES. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. bc pts Mpeg . i) 
D By ARMINIUS VAMBERY,| Author of “ The Life of Charles 7 » | 
? C.V.O. 2 vols., 21s. net. Stewart Parnell.” With Plans.| WITH SWORD th 
=i A LEADER [| eee AND PEN. | 
OF SOCIETY AT ice | By H.C. IRWIN. 6s. | 
ie NAPOLEON'S COURT. LIFE IN A 
st By CATHERINE BEARNE. [For CHILDREN] CRACK REGIMENT ) 
bre Illustrated. 10s. 6d. : 5 ° | 
of By Baron VON SCHLICHT. 
“a. HARRY FURNISS NEW TREASURE 6s. | 
re AT HOME. SEEKERS. MEADOWSWEET | 
er With over 200 Illustrations by “The| AND RUE. | 
. Himself, 1 vol., 16s. net. Sah ae — Sr SLASH. NOCHE. ée. 1 
a MY LITERARY trated by Gordon Browne and Ky 
ron LIFE. Lewis Baumer. 6s. “ bi 
By MADAME ADAM (Juliette | Miscellaneous. | . 
~ Lamber). With Portraits. THE BROWNIES IN . 
net. ee THE PHILIPPINES. |THE HOUSEWIFE’S | 
verb OLD TIMES By PALMER COX. Iilus-| WHAT WHAT: ii 
—- AND NEW. trated. 6s. A Holdall of Useful Insoeme- 
. GEORGE TETL ,D.D. on tor e riouse,. y 
a Wik Seontiaahess, mg pag TALES FROM DAVIES. 6s. 
ther THE SECRET OF PLUTARCH. THE WORKS OF 
aed! PETRARCH. By F. JAMESON rRow-|MARK RUTHERFORD. i 
By E. J. MILLS. With 13| BOTHAM. Illustrated. 5s. agty ee 4 Edition. 5 vols., 1) 
us. Photogravure Plates. 12s. net. oe ae | 
we LONDON THE Fo oa tig gine \) 
— AT SCHOOL. WOULD-BE-GOODS. AMAT \ 
sii The Story of the London! By E. NESBIT. Illustrated. DRAM ISTS. " 
otro School Board, 1870—1904. 6s. 25 vols. Cloth 2s. 6d, net. 
atl An - ell ol eel 6s. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
mm: “pd IRISH BIRD LIFE IN 1| 
es ene FAIRY TALES. WILD WALES. | 
OF GLADSTONE. By J. A. WALPOLE BOND. 5 ue 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. With; BY W: 3: YEATS. New! New Popular Edition. Illus: | 
from Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. Edition. Price 1s. trated. 2s. 











itho- \ \ 


|__ T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Just at the time of year when matters financial ought to 
be in a state of suspended animation, with business quiet, 
and everyone considering the burning question of Christ- 
mas boxes, these tiresome Americans must needs go and 
upset the City with a series of alarums and excursions, 
which bid fair at one time to produce a close imitation of 
panic among those interested in American securities. 
Luckily, tha public here has so far left the Yankee 
market severely alone, and though it has thereby lost the 
opportunity of sharing in some of the fat profits that 
“bulls ” have secured, it has, at any rate, spared its nerves 
from being jarred by the shocks of the last two weeks. 
But professional operators have not been in a position to 
regard the American slump with that calm indifference 
which an empty book produces; they have been in the 
gamble up to the chin in many cases, and when trouble 
in New York began to be talked of, there were some 
long faces to be seen in Throgmorton-street. The German 
banks and financial institutions, however, are said to have 
been hardest hit by the recent slump, but there need be 
little doubt that the scientific management of these com- 
panies has kept them from doing anything worse than 
losing part of the profits which they formerly saw on 
paper. The collapse in Wall Street acquires a certain 
grotesque interest from the preposterous manner in which 
its beginnings appear to have been engineered. When 
the investing and speculative public of an up-to-date com- 
munity loses its head completely because a well-known 
“bear” operator chooses to advertise his views that such- 
and-such a stock should be sold without delay, there is 
something to be said for life in countries where develop- 
ment has not been carried quite so far. 





It is generally believed on this side of the water that 
Mr. Lawson, tae enthusiastic advertiser above referred to, 
is acting in concert with the other New York magnates, 
oi, at any rate, with a certain section of them: one theory 
which attempts to account for these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings attributes them to another outbreak of civil war 
among the magnates, who are supposed to be hunting for 
one another’s scalps in the approved fashion which has 
already in the past had such disastrous results for the 
market, which is their shuttlecock. It is, of course, no 
use for anyone sunk in the prejudices of the Old World to 
endeavour to get to the bottom of these incomprehensible 
proceedings ; we can only hope that the time will never 
come when London will be subjected to similar results of 
enlightenment. Whatever the game may be, it does seem 
most extraordinarily odd that the magnates should de- 
liberately frighten their public out of the market at this 
time ; for the American public has undoubtedly taken an 
active part in the recent upward movement, and so gave 
the market an appearance of solidity, such as no profes- 
sional “bull” campaign can confer upon it. The mag- 
nates can hardly have got all they wanted out of the 
public, for they had not nearly come to an end of the 
big capital issues that have to be made in order to bring 
railroad and other development up to the point which 
their ambition has marked out as desirable. This very 
week it has been announced that the Atchison and Topeka 
railroad, whose shares are one of the most popular gam- 
bling counters in Wall Street, and are regarded as a promis- 
ing speculative investment by some students of American 
Railroad finance, is about to issue £ 10,000,000 new bonds, 
with the option of conversion into shares, new shares to 
that amount being created for this purpose; and it is 
well known that many more such issues were being incu- 
bated, just at the very time when the market was wrecked, 
for the time being, by those who are apparently not closely 
interested in its serenity and buoyancy. It is a mad world, 
especially in Wall Street. 





It need hardly be said that this sudden collapse could 
not have been brought about unless the internal condition 


of the market had invited the attack by its inherent weak- 
ness. All this autumn the United States public has been 
discounting the future prosperity which it now hopes for 
as the result of the revival in industry that is to come ; 
it has good reasons for its hopes of a revival, but until it is 
actually achieved the speculation that is based on its 
expectation is necessarily weak and vulnerable, so that 
the rapidity with which the “bull” account was piled up 
offered a tempting mark to operators of the Lawson type. 
This condition of things is not without its salutary lessons 
for other markets, in which home operators are more 
closely interested; we also have been discounting the 
future pretty rapidly, especially in Rhodesian ventures, 
the market in which has been pushed up with sensational 
vigour on a discovery of banket, which may or may not 
prove to be valuable, and the opportune appearance of 
an alluvial field just when the market was becoming a 
little tired of its banket reef. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that both these discoveries may be all that the fancy of 
those who are pushing the shares chooses to depict them, 
I have not the least desire to crab either of them; on the 
contrary, it is only too clear to me that unless something 
of the kind intervenes to rescue Rhodesia from bankruptcy 
it will ultimately be my lot, as a British taxpayer, to make 
good some of the results of the past speculation and 
swindling that have followed the flag so closely in this 
happy hunting-ground of Imperialistic expansion. So that 
the more banket, alluvial, and any other profitable stuff 
that may be discovered, the better I shall be pleased. I 
only want to point out that the Kaffir circus, like the 
Yankee market, has been drawing bills at a furious rate 
on the future, and that though it may continue to do so 
in safety for some time to come, until the future is 
realised, it remains open to severe punishment in the case 
of any untoward event, such as a war scare or any sud- 
den tightening in the Money market. 





As to monetary prospects, they cannot be said at the 
present moment to wear any but the mildest and most 
reassuring appearance. Purchases of bills by the 
Japanese Government have released a considerable amount 
of its funds, which were before locked up in the Bank of 
England ; foreign demands for gold have been less urgent 
and less extensive, and for the time being all indications 
point to a comfortable conclusion of the year, with the 
usual pressure, of course, but no inconvenience in sur- 
mounting its requirements. Nevertheless, the German 
discount rate is rising and there are signs that a pretty 
severe squeeze may end the year in Berlin, and Berlin 
has an awkward way of coming on London with sudden 
and heavy demands for cold at very inconvenient 
moments; and after the year is turned, though money is 
likely to be easy enough in London, in spite of the large 
number of January bills held by the Bank of England, yet 
the big loan operations on the continent will make it very 
necessary for us to be prepared for possible demands. We 
have certainly got through the autumn much more com- 
fortably than at one time seemed probable, but we must 
not be surprised if the early part of next year should fail 
to fulfil expectations in a less pleasant manner. 


A potent argument on the side of those who look for 
some monetary stringency in the early weeks of next 
year is the fact that we also are busily employed for some 
time to come with loan issues. Natal has just placed a 
$2,000,000 loan with fair success, and the State of Sao 
Paulo got out its £1,000,000 bonds quite creditably. 
Now comes Mexico offering, through Messrs. Speyer, 
£3,000,000 odd Four per Cent. Bonds at about 94; this 
issue is part of a total of 48,000,000, of which 
£5,000,000 have already been vlaced. Then it may be 
expected that some big creations of bonds will be offered 
in the early part of the new year in order to finance the 
building of the Grand Trunk Pacific line. And other 


issues innumerable are waiting their naam i . 
ANUS. 


